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Announcing a 1945 Book on Textiles 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


So much progress has been made recently in the development of textiles that 
nearly every book on this subject is out of date. Teachers of distributive educa- 
tion and of home economics, therefore, will welcome this announcement of the 
publication of Fiber to Fabric. The book is not only up to date and authoritative, | 
but it is so simply written and so clearly illustrated that it will meet both voca- 
tional and consumer-education needs for suitable instructional materials on 
textiles. | 


The title, Fiber to Fabric, is truly descriptive of the logical order in which the 
subject matter is presented and of the completeness with which it is treated. 











The early chapters discuss the basic qualities of all the major fibers from 
which textiles are made. Succeeding chapters describe the fundamental manu- 
facturing processes for all fibers—spinning, weaving, finishing, dyeing, and dec- 
oration—in terms that the layman can understand. 


An entire chapter is then devoted to each of the five major textiles—cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, and rayon. Each of these chapters contains an authoritative 
glossary. 


The newer man-made fibers that are destined to become important in our 
postwar world are discussed. Then follow chapters on knitting, on hosiery, and, 
especially practical, on the care of fabrics. 


The book is profusely illustrated by remarkably clear pictures with informa- 
tive legends, thus contributing eye-appeal as well as technical information. 


Fiber to Fabric is a development of a course of study in textiles that the 
author, an experienced merchandising man, initiated at the College of the City 
of New York in order to establish a methodology for teachers of textiles. Doctor 
Potter is also assistant professor of Retail Distribution, Long Island University 
(on leave), and Section Chief of Apparel of Region 2 of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 





In the gathering of the material for this text, he received the co-operation of 
leading textile experts. 


It is difficult to visualize a person who would not be interested in Fiber to 
Fabric—for who does not buy and use fabrics? 


Order this new 1945 book now for your school, your business, or your own 


use. 
List price $2.00. Usual discount to schools. 
Order from our nearest office. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 
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WHAT AN UTTERLY TERRIFIC, STUPENDOUS 
THOUGHT: THE WAR NEEDS ME! SUSIE 


SINGLETON, HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT, WANTED 
FOR VITAL WORK. IMAGINE ! 


—— Ey 
AN ATTIC IS A WONDERFUL PLACE!N— 
SUCH LOVELY LOOT! MOM, HERE'S 


) YOUR OLD SUIT, AND SEE WHAT COVER EVERYTHING 
THEY USED TO CALL A HAT/, 


THAT WAS MY GOING-AWAY" SuiT, SUSIE, WHEN 
1 WAS MARRIED. TELL YOUR SEWING TEACHER 


IM PROUD TO HAVE YOU USE IT FOR YOUR 
MAKE-OVER. 


> WEEK a: 


: ms ‘4 THE TRICK 1S TO RIP 
WHY SUSIE! DID you | EVERY OLD STITCH- 
F) MAKE THAT SIMPLY 4 CLEAN AND PRESS 
supeR suit 7 P)- dc F THE MATERIAL — 
THEN CUT IT 
FROM A NEW 
PATTERN. 


YES, AND THE 


HAT, TOO ! WwAT A NEAT OUTFIT, 


id ! ‘ 
mae - overs! YA a SuSig! LET ME TAKE \/'M GLAD YOu 


LIKE IT, JOE. 
MY SEWING 
TEACHER SAYS THAT 
CONSERVATION IS 
VITAL TO HELP WIN (a 
THE WAR, ILL PUT \Y 
THE SNAPSHOT 


ii 
THWARTED | 
SZ 

Zz 
= <= 
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WHAT I5... RAYON? 


Perhaps your students are a little confused about rayon. They 
see so many different kinds of fabric — warm or cool fabrics 
thick or thin fabrics, crisp or soft fabrics — all called “rayon.” 





They hear some rayon fabrics described as “spun rayons” 
— others called “acetate rayons” — others described as “spun 
rayon blended fabrics.” Your students may have wondered 
what these terms really mean. Here are some simple, basic 


facts that will help them in buying and using rayon fabrics. 


RAYON CAN BE MADE INTO SO MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF FABRIC 
BECAUSE... Kayon is Man-Made 


Rayon is one of the basic fibers. Other basic fibers—cotton, wool, 
silk and flax—are produced by nature. Rayon is made, chemically, 
by man. The important difference between a natural and man- 
made fiber is that man can exercise some control over his product 
Rayon can be varied, during its manufacture, in size, luster and 
strength, according to the purpose for which it is to be used 


BECAUSE... There Are Three hinds Of Rayon 


Rayon may be made by three processes—the Viscose Process, the 
Acetate Process and the Cuprammonium Process. In principle, ' 

three processes are much alike. Boiled down to fundamentals 
cellulose —a solid—is reduced chemically to a liquid — then 
changed into a solid in the form of filaments which are text 
fibers. The yarns produced by the three processes are all rayon, | 

they have different characteristics. When a fabric designer work: 





out a fabric, he may use some of one yarn, some of another, 
according to the effect — texture — strength — and use desired 


BECAUSE... Kayon May Also Be “Spun” 


In addition to continuous filaments, rayon may also be made or 





cut in short lengths, similar to the shorter, natural fibers suct 
as cotton, flax and wool. These short, cut lengths are twisted to 
gether (spun) into yarn. Fabrics woven from this yarn are known 
as spun rayon fabrics. 


Spun rayon is particularly adaptable to blending with the short, 
natural fibers such as wool or cotton. “Blending” means that 


different fibers are spun together into a single yarn. 


No matter what kind of rayon fabric you buy, your best guide to 
fabric quality is an informative label, such as the CRowNn* Tested Tag. 


Informative labels give you the results of laboratory tests for washing 
or dry cleaning, strength, color and other important wear factors 








Pied naeeeodn. A 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION gS Se 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | gia, suv RAvon rasnics 


- BUY RAYON FABRICS 














a of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Tab cael everéod ony te 

Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New Vork, 1; Providence R. I.; |. ‘Rayon, after they hove 

= Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. \ , See One tose 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ls riba 
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Create 


the best YOU! 





nN scape 


Accessories do count! With the right finish, a small basic wardrobe 





can be made as versatile as the day is long. Those with nimble fin- 
gers can whip up a host of extras that mix with a small wardrobe and 
multiply its usefulnesss. Know the right accessories for each costume, 


know how to mix and match your outfits, and you have learned the 
secret to that ‘“‘Band box’? appearance. We can show you how! 
Write now for our Free Accessory Leaflet and other Free Educational 
Material. 


MeCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Washington News ... 





@ AHEA’s annual meeting is canceled to 
comply with government request that all 
conventions involving transportation of more 
than 50 dropped. Executive 
board is considering plans for some alternative. 


persons be 


@ Margaret G. Reid, formerly of Iowa State 
College, Jan. 16 became head of BHNHE’s 
family economics division. V. Enid Sater, 
also of ISC, joined BHNHE Jan. 9 as home 
equipment specialist to work on freezing equip- 
ment. 


@ “The Consumer Speaks,’ new nation-wide 
project of AHEA & state consumer interests 
committees, aims to determine what’s wanted 
in a house dress, a saucepan, & other consumer 
goods & store services, then inform manu- 
facturers, retailers. Method: group leaders 
work with community study-discussion groups. 
Goal: better postwar products. Page your 
state consumer interests chairman if you 
want to help, or Day Monroe, AHEA chair- 
man. 


@ Of OPA’s drastic action, canceling old 
ration stamps & returning to ration lists foods 
once off, Paul Willis, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, on Jan. 2 said, 
“Well-informed food industry leaders, aware 
of the reasons behind the move, heartily endorse 
it.” OPA’s consumer advisory committee 
(Harriet Howe, Pauline Beery Mack, Hazel 
Kyrk—its AHEA members) in session Jan. 
19-20 praised it as unpleasant, courageous. 


president, 


@ Three bills of concern to home economists 
in the last session are back in the legislative 
Eloise Davison, 
urges home 
See p. 109. 


hopper, with new numbers. 
AHEA’s legislative chairman, 
economists to send for copies. 


@ Senator Russell’s school lunch bill, S200: 
USDA would get $65 million for food pur- 
chases, would work with state school au- 
thorities if possible, or directly with local 
schools; through Office of Education states 
would get $3 million to provide & train techni- 


AHEA’s schoo 
lunch committee wants amendments to stress 
education & nutrition. 


cal & supervisory personnel. 


@ Nutrition research bill HR 758: intro 
duced ‘“‘by request”? by Pace (Ga.); backe 
by AHEA. Its 


nutritional status of citizens. 


aim as before: improved 
See this pags 


in Dec. issue. 


@ Federal aid to education bills, S181 & 
HR 1296, identical bills sponsored in Hous: 
by Ramspeck (Ga.) & in Senate by Hill (Ala. 
& Thomas (Utah). Aim: to equalize op- 
portunities for education so that children i1 
rural sections & in states of small economi 


resources will have chance for good public 


school education & to make possible teachers 
salaries in line with responsibilities. (Last 
year annual average salary of all teachers, 
$1,507; of rural teachers, $967.) 

Outlook for 
Week of Senate hearings opened Jan. 29 in 
committee on education & labor (Murray, 
Mont., chairman). Hearings promised in 
House early in February by committee on 
education (Barden, N. Car., chairman). 


consideration rather bright 


@ AHEA was | of 13 groups joining forces 
Jan. 18 to present statement on housing prob 
lems & functions of a federal housing agency at 
hearings of Senate subcommittee. They urged 
having 1 integrated federal housing agency, 
research to lower costs & improve quality of 
home building & ownership, concern with rural 
& urban needs, public housing program only 
for groups private enterprise can’t reach 
See p. 99. 

Early in January, 31 AHEA officers in 7 
groups concerned with some aspect of housing 

art, family economics, housing, homemaking, 
social welfare, research, legislation—were 
polled on what to say at hearing. By Jan. 18, 
17 had replied, expressed virtual unanimity. 


No housing bills yet in Congress. 


@ Council of State Governments has en 
dorsed objectives of flour & bread enrichment 


& drafted bill for state legislatures’ use. 
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Education for Life in a Democracy 


T. R. McCONNELL 


Dr. McConnell is dean of the College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, University of Minnesota, and director of the University committee 
on educational research. At the request of the New York State legis- 
lative committee in 1943 he served as associate director of a survey of 
the four New York City colleges, a report of which has just been pub- 
lished. He has helped carry out various studies for the American 
Ceuncil on Education and is chairman of one of its committees. 


HILE there is every reason today 
to feel certain of military success both in 
Europe and in the Pacific, provided we give 
our full effort to the war, there is much less 
basis for confidence in our readiness and ability 
to solve the problems of the peace, either in 
domestic affairs or in international relations. 

The problems of the postwar world, at home 
and abroad, will be more complex and likewise 
more crucial than man has ever faced before. 
Yet recent studies of the knowledge, the at- 
titudes, and the activities of young people and 
adults have revealed that education has not 
prepared men and women to cope with the 
crises they face. 


New York’s High School Pupils 


The Regents’ inquiry into the character and 
cost of public education in the state of New 
York revealed that high school pupils were ex- 
tremely ignorant about matters pertaining 
even to their local communities. They were 
reluctant to assume responsibilities for group 
welfare and were opposed to participating in 
social enterprises at any cost to themselves. 

They were poorly informed on international 
affairs and on basic trends and problems in 
industrial life, in governmental theory and 
structure, and in political processes. “In 
general,” said the report (/), “their knowledge 
of current affairs does not go far below the 





level of the headlines”—and one knows that 
the headlines are often misleading. 

The director of the inquiry summed up the 
investigation of the civic competence of high 
school graduates by saying that collectively 
they were “...schooled in academic facts, 
recognizing their rights as free citizens in a 
free country, but unconcerned about their 
civic responsibility, and not awake even to the 
immediate and local problems and issues which 
will shortly confront them as citizens, taxpay- 
ers, and voters.” 


College Students Apathetic, Complacent 


The civic intelligence and the social re- 
sponsibility of college-trained men and women, 
whether graduates or nongraduates, are not 
much more encouraging. The University of 
Minnesota was courageous enough some time 
ago to study the attitudes, interests, and 
activities of a cross section of its recent alumni 
and former students. What kind of citizens 
were they? Bluntly, on the whole, they were 
“apathetic and complacent, self-centered, in- 
consistent.” 

“In a broad sense,” the report (2) empha- 
sizes, “effective citizenship means more than 
participation in the political processes of de- 
mocracy, such as voting and listening to politi- 
cal speeches. It means also having attitudes of 
tolerance and respect for civil liberties; it 
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means seeking information about social and 
economic problems; it means supporting those 
public and private agencies in society that en- 
courage cultural and educational growth ...; 
and it means, further, taking interest in, and 
gaining information about, local community 
problems as well as broad issues of national 
importance.” 

Against this pattern of fundamental re- 
sponsibilities, the record is one of apathy and 
unconcern. Among these former college stu- 
dents, “direct political activity was limited to 
the mere process of voting for various candi- 
dates and issues on election days.” 

Since their sole political activity was 
marking the ballot, one immediately asks 
whether they voted on the basis of an informed 
and intelligent judgment. There was no way 
to answer this question directly, of course, but 
an indirect approach was to find out what mag- 
azines the group read: “If one multiplied by 
ten the number of subscriptions to liberal mag- 
azines, this increased number would still be 
less than half the number of subscriptions to 
the conservative journals... which... were 
neither disinterested nor wholly reliable.” 
This is hardly a picture of a systematic effort to 
weigh conflicting points of view on controversial 
issues, or to secure objective information and to 
reach unbiased judgments. 

The lack of ordered thinking about social 
problems was further revealed by the incon- 
sistency of their attitudes toward fundamen- 
tally related issues. ‘They exhibited concern 
about governmental policies, but except for 
voting they failed to make use of the political 
processes through which public opinion in a 
democracy is expressed. They were interested 
in national problems but not in specific at- 
tempts being made to solve national problems. 
They expressed a desire for more reliable 
sources of information about current affairs, 
but they read biased magazines.” 

The same tendency to inconsistent and dis- 
ordered thinking has been revealed by other 
studies which have shown that although many 
people profess to be opposed to fascism in gen- 
eral, they are often willing to subscribe to 
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specific acts or attitudes that are inherently 
fascist in character (3). 


Why So Timid, Uncritical? 


The questions that the editor asked in the 
foreword to the report on these former college 
students must be answered by our schools and 
colleges if we are to make any considerable 
progress in human relationships. These were 
the questions: 

“Why [do] most of them appear to want 
security and contentment instead of taking a 
vigorous delight in ‘looking upon the bright 
face of danger’ and welcoming blood-stirring 
change? Why, if we have taught them—far 
above their fellows—to think critically, [are 
they] in after-college years so obviously un- 
critical and inconsistent in their thinking? 

“Why, if we have taught them to read good 
books, [do] most of them read only ‘slick’ mag- 
azines of huge circulation, newspapers, a few 
books of a standard below that of the freshman 
English class? 

“Why, in a democracy, [do] the most highly 
educated people we have, fail so miserably to 
engage in community political activities; talk 
about broad national problems but take little 
interest in the methods and common thinking 
and planning necessary to solve these prob- 
lems ...?” 

Evidence of this same lack of critical and 
constructive thought and action abounds today 
on all sides. Dependence on outworn slogans, 
stereotyped thinking, prejudice and emotional 
bias, petty political bickering in lieu of con- 
structive statesmanship, and failure to under- 
stand the fundamental needs of our time— 
these manifestations are, in fact, so prevalent 
that one wonders whether there is any hope 
that we will measure up to the demands of the 
immediate future. 


To Save Our Capitalistic Economy 


Failure to learn from the past is dis- 
couragingly evident in a recent management 
poll by Fortune magazine (4). Business ex- 
ecutives were asked this question: Suppose 
that a large volume of unemployment develops 
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after the war (the most conservative estimates 
indicate that we shall have at least nine or ten 
million out of work), do you think it is a func- 
tion of the government today to see to it that 
substantially full employment is maintained? 

Two-thirds of the respondents answered 
“No.” Nevertheless, the majority were also 
unfavorable to co-operative action among in- 
dustries themselves to reduce layoffs in 
changing from a military to a civilian economy. 

Most economists now agree that something 
approaching full employment must be achieved 
if we are to maintain our capitalistic economy 
and our democratic liberties. Carl Becker in 
his recent book, How New Will the Better World 
Be? (5), has stated the problem thus: “... we 
need to have our industrial and agricultural 
enterprises working at full capacity producing 
the goods that are needed, and full employment 
of all the people at good wages so that the goods 
produced can be bought by the people that 
need or want them.” 

He points out that it is not easy to determine 
how to bring this situation about. But the 
first step is certainly to accept the necessity of 
relatively full employment, and if the manage- 
ment poll is any indication, there are too many 
people in positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility who do not yet realize how crucial full 
employment is to our postwar society. 

Only events will tell, too, whether the people 
at large have finally come to understand that 
domestic economic and social conditions are 
inevitably related to international economic 
and social situations. Have we read our recent 
history critically enough to realize, beyond the 
danger of repetition, that after World War I, 
to quote Becker again, “‘.. . for the most part 
the measures taken to revive international 
trade ran counter to the measures taken to 
bring about economic recovery at home, and 
the measures taken to revive business expan- 
sion at home were obstacles to the revival of 
international trade.” At a period when we 
had a great surplus of manufactured goods and 
enormous investments abroad, we enacted the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law that made it difficult 
for foreign countries to sell us goods, which was 
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the only way they could buy our products and 
pay off our loans. ‘The principal results were 
to produce further unemployment at home and 
to contribute powerfully to the collapse of in- 
ternational trade. 

It should be clear that isolationism will be 
economically suicidal and that if this country 
fails to exercise leadership and responsibility 
through international co-operation, we had bet- 
ter start getting ready for the next war as soon 
as the present one is over. 

The great danger is that, tired of the war, we 
may try again after the armistice to go back to 
“normalcy” in national and international af- 
fairs. To do so will be to revert to disaster. 
To quote Becker again: 

“Both in domestic and foreign affairs the 
horse-and-buggy days are gone, and in a world 
in which a man can travel from New York to 
India in less time than it took Benjamin Frank- 
lin to travel from Philadelphia to New York 
the attempt to escape into the Golden Age of 
normalcy is an invitation to chaos.” 


Dangers to Democracy 


It is increasingly evident that there are fun- 
damental social issues that we must resolve if 
our democratic ideals are to be fully realized. 
There are ugly manifestations of racial and 
religious intolerance in this country that gnaw 
viciously at the very foundations of democratic 
institutions. 

Such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Silver Shirts and such doctrines as that of 
white supremacy are perilously close to the 
evil core of the very political and social systems 
we are fighting. When we have solved our 
own problems of racial and religious minorities, 
when we have learned to live together in our 
own land in mutual respect and co-operation, 
then—and only then—will we be able as a 
nation to lend our full weight to the develop- 
ment of good will and democratic ideals among 
peoples throughout the world. 

Serious as are these problems of public 
policy, we should be able to solve them if we 
can create wide social intelligence and stimu- 
late forward-looking social leadership in our 
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citizenry. This is the educational challenge of 
our time. How can the colleges and universi- 
ties meet it? 


The University’s First Duty 


The university can discharge its fundamental 
obligation to society only by making certain 
that its students first of all get a good general 
education, an education directed toward the 
complementary goals of personal development 
and social responsibility. 

“General education” refers to those phases of 
-nonspecialized and nonvocational education 
that should provide the common basis for nor- 
mal human living in a free society. It is im- 
portant, not only to the individual but to 
society as well, for each student to secure 
specialized training based upon his particular 
interests, aptitudes, and vocational goals. It 
is equally essential to prepare all students for 
their common responsibilities as parents, 
workers, and citizens. 


The Student’s Dilemma 


It has become increasingly difficult in recent 
years to get a good general education in col- 
leges and universities. The sheer number of 
courses offered is bewildering. These courses, 
too, have come to represent ever narrower 
phases of knowledge and human experience. 

Even if the student tries to make out a 
balanced program he is likely to gain only a 
fragmentary view of a field of knowledge or a 
restricted chance to prepare for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of daily living. 
Out of specific courses in economics, political 
science, history, psychology, zoology, botany, 
chemistry, literature, language, and many 
other subjects, it is difficult if not impossible for 
the student to construct a unified picture of 
his world and his relationship to it. 

Furthermore, many if not most of these 
courses, even at the freshman-sophomore level, 
have been devised primarily to prepare stu- 
dents to take more advanced courses in the 
same subject rather than to make the maxi- 
mum contribution to students’ daily living. 
The courses have been organized around the 
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scholar’s interests and the specialist’s concerns 
rather than around the student’s needs in col- 
lege and in life. 

The demands of specialization, too, have 
been crowding out general education. We 
have concentrated on the training necessary 
for students going into home economics, medi- 
cine, law, business, teaching, engineering, 
nursing, and many other occupations to the 
neglect, or even to the exclusion, of the educa- 
tion that leads to a rich personal experience 
and to intelligent and responsible citizenship. 
The professional schools have tended to recom- 
mend for preprofessional students the courses 
thought to be specifically preparatory to later 
professional education. Students too often 
take even more specific preprofessional courses 
than are prescribed—more science than the 
premedical curriculum actually requires, for 
example. 

This results in a poorly balanced program 
rather than a well-designed experience in gen- 
eral education. Yet professional men and 
women will be expected to take positions of 
leadership in cultural and civic affairs in their 
communities. In too many instances, one 
fears, they are poorly prepared to discharge 
their ordinary obligations as citizens, much less 
to exert intelligent leadership as highly ed- 
ucated members of the community. 

The college, then, must accept the responsi- 
bility of preparing men and women to live with 
themselves, their families, their jobs, their 
communities, and their world, of educating 
men and women adequate to the problems of 
their time. An educational program designed 
for this purpose might well be based upon how 
the educated person should behave. It should 
be directed, in other words, not only toward 
what free men should know but also toward 
what they should do. But until the goals are 
defined, we cannot determine the most relevant 
means of general education. 


For Critical Reading, Effective Speaking 


First of all, general education should enable 
the student to understand other persons’ ideas 
and to express his own ideas effectively to 
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others. The educated man can read and lis- 
ten, not only with accurate comprehension but 
with critical evaluation. He can formulate 
his ideas logically, and he can express them 
appropriately and effectively in speech and in 
writing. 

He is sensitive to the social uses and abuses 
of language, aware that the process of under- 
standing and co-operation in all human rela- 
tionships, even in the realm of international 
affairs, is at bottom a problem in communica- 
tion. He knows, too, what agencies of com- 
munication there are, how they are conducted 
and controlled, and how to use them critically 


and skillfully. 


For Personal, Community Health 


Second, general education should enable the 
individual to improve and maintain his own 
physical and mental health and to make in- 
telligent decisions about community health 
problems. The modern college not only pro- 
vides a health service with full medical 
resources and gives students instruction in 
personal health and community hygiene but it 
also encourages a wide range of social and rec- 
reational activities. Yet a recent study of the 
life adjustments of 100 college-trained women 
showed that there was little correlation be- 
tween social, cultural, and recreational ac- 
tivities after college and the kind of education 
and social training received in college (6). 


For Social, Emotional Adjustment 


Third, general education should enable the 
individual to attain a balanced social and emo- 
tional adjustment through an understanding of 
human behavior, the enjoyment of social re- 
lationships, and the experience of working 
co-operatively with others. 

This outcome can be attained in part by 
studying the problems of human motivation 
and human adjustment; in part by personal 
counseling, where necessary, dealing with the 


1For the development of these objectives of general 
education, see A Design for General Education. Ameri- 


can Council on Education Studies, Series I, Vol. 8, No. 
18, June 1944. 
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solution of the student’s own educational, vo- 
cational, emotional, and social problems; and 
in no small part, through extra-curricular 
activities on the campus and in the community. 

Again, our accomplishment has fallen far 
below this goal. The study of college-trained 
women already referred to concluded that the 
“arts and science courses which are supposed 
to contribute to personality development and 
to improve human relationships did not per- 
form their function in the lives of these 
women.” 


For Satisfying Family Life 


Fourth, general education should lead the 
student to acquire the knowledge and the at- 
titudes basic to a satisfying family life—an 
understanding of the biological, the psychologi- 
cal, and the cultural factors involved in family 
living—the relationships of husband and wife, 
of parents and children, of the children among 
themselves, and of all the members of the 
family to the community. 

No less significant, because they lay the set- 
ting for satisfying personal relationships, are 
such things as housing, economic factors in 
family living, and efficient home management. 

How well has education met the need to pre- 
pare men and women for family living? Not 
very adequately, if the studies already referred 
to are to be trusted. The study of former 
University of Minnesota students showed that 
in college almost none of the men and few of the 
women received any direct preparation for 
home and family life. 

They expressed a need for such practical 
information as that concerned with “what 
foods to buy in quantity, how to judge meat 
cuts, how to select clothes, how best to heat a 
house, whether to buy on installment or pay 
cash, and what factors to consider in renting or 
buying a home.” 

Their preparation for rearing children was 
equally inadequate. They wanted more in- 
formation not only on physical and medical 
matters in child care but particularly on how to 
meet emotional problems in their children, how 
to promote companionship, what disciplinary 
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measures to use, and how much and what kind 
of supervision to give. 

Finally, the women did most of the work and 
most of the worrying about most of the prob- 
lems of the home. We have failed to impress 
men with their joint responsibility for success- 
ful home and family life. 

The study conducted by Foster and Wilson 
was an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of 
women’s education in relation to their actual 
problems of living. The results in general 
confirm the conclusions reached in the Min- 
nesota study. With respect to household 
management, the report concludes that ‘The 
majority of the women had little skill or knowl- 
edge in handling the usual household demands 
of post college days and practically no oppor- 
tunity to acquire this in their college careers.” 

The authors were astonished to find the 
“ignorance quotient” in child care so high 
among the mothers. These mothers were ex- 
periencing with their own children almost 
exactly the same problems they had reported 
in relation to their own parents; yet they had 
little more information about how to handle 
these situations. Half the women reported 
problems of sexual adjustment, but their ed- 
ucation had not prepared them to meet such 
problems intelligently. 

One cannot escape the conclusion to which 
Foster and Wilson came after an examination 
of their case histories: 

“... Knowing and seeing the struggles and 
heartache of people as they try to live with 
their families, to get along with others, to es- 
tablish heterosexual contacts, to earn a living, 
to make adjustments in marriage, and to bring 
up their children, those educators whose job it 
is to educate for life have seemed unwilling to 
tackle the job of real and vital education.” 


For Responsible Citizenship 


Fifth, general education should lead the in- 
dividual to participate as an active, respon- 
sible, and informed citizen in the discussion and 
solution of the basic problems of American life 
and of international affairs. The citizen needs 


historical perspective for an understanding of 
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contemporary affairs and an appreciation of 
modern social institutions. But history which 
is merely a chronological recital of events will 
not provide that perspective. 

The student needs an understanding of the 
growth of social institutions and the develop- 
ment of human culture, an awareness of the 
really profound accomplishments of American 
civilization, and an equal sensitivity to the un- 
finished business of our democratic society. 

Added to a historical interpretation of 
American culture should be a thorough analysis 
of the interrelated social, economic, and 
political problems that America faces today— 
through a study of social problems as they 
actually arise in the course of public affairs. 
The final outcome of this study should be a 
thorough understanding of the meaning of 
democracy and the nature of democratic in- 
stitutions and processes, a deep loyalty to the 
democratic way of life, and actual experience in 
planning social projects and in carrying them 
out according to democratic principles. 

The study of American life should be neither 
provincial nor nationalistic but relevant to the 
cultures of other peoples. We should come to 
understand the institutions, the customs, the 
ways of thinking, the literature, art, and music 
of other peoples. Until we understand other 
peoples, we do not have the foundation for an 
interpretation of international _ relations. 
Having acquired an appreciation of the es- 
sential characteristics of other cultures, we 
should proceed to a systematic analysis of the 
conditions responsible for the present world 
conflict and to a systematic consideration of 
the problems of the peace and the attainment 
of international order and stability. 


Other Marks of an Educated Person 


There are four more marks of the educated 
man that I wish to call to your attention, but 
upon which space does not permit comment. 

General education should lead the student: 

Sixth, to understand the development of 
modern science and technology and its effect 
upon social, political, economic, and cultural 
life; and to understand the scientific method 
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Education for Life in a Democracy 


and to use it in the solution of concrete prob- 
lems. 

Seventh, to understand and enjoy literature, 
art, music, and other cultural activities as a 
means of personal enrichment and as a means 
of understanding human motives and man’s 
ideas and ideals. 

Eighth, to develop a set of principles for the 
direction of personal and societal behavior 
through the recognition and critical examina- 
tion of values involved in personal and social 
conduct. 

Finally, general education should aid the 
student to choose a socially useful and per- 
sonally satisfying vocation that will enable him 
to utilize fully his interests and abilities. 


Enormous Postwar Expansion 


Immediately after the war, college enroll- 
ments will probably expand enormously. In 
addition to students of normal college age 
direct from the high schools, there will be 
thousands, probably hundreds of thousands 
in the country at large, from the armed forces. 

Some of the latter will come to college for the 
first time. Others will return to take up a 
course interrupted by the war. Many will 
have had intensive scientific and mathematical 
training with direct and almost exclusive em- 
phasis on technical rather than liberal ob- 
jectives. 
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Among these students there will be a great 
deficit in general and liberal education. This 
deficit is a challenge to the college to offer the 
returning servicemen and women, and all other 
students as well, a program of general educa- 
tion that will enrich and ennoble their lives; 
that will give them what Sandburg called ‘“‘keep- 
sakes beyond the prison of the five senses,” or 
resources that will last and grow throughout 
their experience. 

People in home economics have a dual re- 
sponsibility in this program. First, they 
should make it possible for students 
specializing in home economics to secure a good 
general education. Second, they should par- 
ticipate in planning and offering an educational 
program designed to equip men and women to 
meet the vital problems of life. 
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The Small Farmer 


Few small farmers realize one of their main troubles is their leadership. . . . 
The domination of smali-farmer thought by economic pressure can scarcely 


be overestimated. 


It starts with the pressure exerted by the local big farmers 


... [who] dominate not only local markets but, by leadership of so-called 


co-operatives, the wider markets as well. 


That is not to say that there are no 


genuine co-operatives from which small farmers benefit... .But too often co- 
operatives are founded or taken over by big farmer interests. 

[Most farmers have] no interest in an independent organization such as the 
Farmers’ Union....It is a union—they have been led to distrust unions. 
... Alone of the big organizations the Farmers’ Union is primarily interested in 
the farmers of lower and middle-bracket incomes, and primarily interested in 
small-farmer education and farmer-run co-operatives.—CHARLOTTE PRINCE 


Ryan, “If We Want Small Farming,” Survey Graphic, December 1944. 











Adventures in Housing 


THELMA E. WHITE and ETHEL LEWIS BANKS 





Mrs. White has taught clothing classes in the Philadelphia Adult 
Evening Schools and has had unusual homemaking experience in re- 


habilitation and in home decoration work. 


Mrs. Banks’ experience 


includes teaching home economics in the high schools of Nansemond 
County, Virginia, doing home demonstration work in the USDA Exten- 
sion Service, and supervising a WPA education program in Philadelphia. 


HE home economics and the school 
extension divisions of the public school system 
of Philadelphia have joined forces with two 
citizens housing committees and the Philadel- 
phia Housing Association for a concerted 
attack on substandard housing in our city. 
And they have already won in a good many 
skirmishes. 

Like many another city where war industries 
have been set up, Philadelphia has been har- 
assed by housing problems. As industry has 
needed thousands of new workers, it has re- 
cruited many of them from other cities, and the 
housing shortage has been acute, particularly 
for low-income families. Overcrowding and use 
of unsafe and insanitary houses have resulted. 


Visiting Homemaking Consultants 


Part of the contribution of the schools has 
been through assigning visiting homemaking 
consultants to two substandard housing com- 
munities. As these homemaking consultants, 
we visit and help families designated by the 
housing committees as in need of assistance. 
We expect the following outcomes of our visits: 
improved family nutrition; cleaner, safer, more 
livable homes; improved family relations; and 
greater willingness on the part of the tenant 
and the landlord to assume joint responsibility 
for keeping houses in repair. 

We have been very well received in each 
home we have visited and are touched by the 
warm, friendly reception we get on our ensuing 
visits. Children greet us and then run gaily 
up the street and into their homes calling, 
“Mother, Mrs. White is here!” or “Mrs. Banks 
is coming to our house!” 


Mothers Welcome Help 


Mothers in these homes want help. They 
want to know how to spread their income over 
rent, clothing, food, and home repair and still 
save a little for that rainy day. Their greatest 
need is to learn how to manage so that their 
homes will be clean, safe, and comfortable; how 
to plan good, nutritious meals for the family; 
and how to develop better family relationships. 

The following are typical of far too many 
families in both our communities. 

Mrs. Bronner has no serious money shortage, 
but visits made on different days of the week 
and at different times of these days revealed 
that she had no system whatsoever for 
cleaning, marketing, or meal! planning and no 
regular meal times. 

The children were eating bread, canned 
meat, cookies, and candy and were drinking 
“soft” beverages. Mr. Bronner was being 
given repeated servings of pork chops, beans, 
and bread. We’re working with Mrs. Bronner 
on home management and on meal planning. 


Help for the Smythe Family 


Then there’s the Smythe family. The first 
visit to them was most depressing. Mrs. 
Smythe is a widow and goes out for day work 
to support her eight children. The two daugh- 
ters are eighteen and twenty-two. The elder 
has a job and supplements her mother’s in- 
come, but the younger has been turning the 
house into an adolescent hangout and contrib- 
uting much to the destruction of the furnish- 
ings. The six sons range in age from six years 
to sixteen and are truant problems in the 
schools. 
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Adventures in Housing 


On this first visit we found the mother away 
but the younger daughter and three of the sons 
at home. From the front door to the back 
there was complete disorder. Trash, papers, 
clothes, and food were strewn over the floors. 
The purpose of the visit was explained to the 
children, and a heart-to-heart talk followed. 
Each promised to take more responsibility 
hereafter. 

A few days later, when we called again, Mrs. 
Smythe was at home with the daughter and 
three sons. We talked the situation over to- 
gether, agreeing that the lack of co-operation 
in this family made a disorderly home and an 
unhappy group. 

We also decided that before we could ask for 
help in house repairs the house should be clean 
and orderly and some assurance should be 
given that each member of the family would 
accept his share of responsibility for keeping 
it so. 

A third visit brought a delightful surprise: 
The Smythe house was neat, clean, and orderly. 
The mother was away, the younger sister 
asleep, and no neighborhood children were 
about. The one boy who was at home proudly 
showed off his house. We congratulated him 
for his part in such progress and urged him to 
go to school regularly. 


City Block Project 


In one city block the tenants are going all 
out for 100 per cent improvement from street 
to back yards and alleys, a co-ordinated proj- 
ect of tenant, landlord, and consultant. With 
the help of the homemaking consultant they 
are adding window gardens, safe steps, fresh 
paint, new wallpaper, windowpanes, and cur- 
tains. They are also refinishing furniture and 
growing victory gardens. 

Accepting and re-establishing values and 
responsibilities require time, patience, and 
courage. But great are the rewards: a better 
managed home, reclaimed and reconditioned 
furniture, cleaner streets, improved plumbing, 
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less absenteeism of children in school and of 
adults in industry. 


Community Housing Committees 


The two community housing committees, the 
Germantown-Chestnut Hill and the East- 
Central Housing Committees, have also con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement of 
housing conditions in these two sections of the 
city. They have been untiring in their efforts 
to bring serious substandard conditions to 
light, to get the proper authorities to remedy 
them, and to follow through with remedial 
measures. Represented on each of these com- 
munity housing committees are social agencies, 
churches, and schools. 

The committees are accomplishing their ob- 
jectives by four methods: 

1. By stimulating the schools, churches, social 
agencies, and real estate organizations to 
support efforts to improve standards of 
living; 

2. By getting the proper authorities to inspect 
houses and report violations of housing and 
building codes; 

3. By getting landlords and tenants to co- 
operate in the repair of individual prop- 
erties; 

4. By obtaining the services of a homemaking 
consultant for each community through co- 
operation with the divisions of home eco- 
nomics and of school extension of the 
Philadelphia public schools. 

The Philadelphia Housing Association is 
doing a good job of enforcing the city’s housing 
laws and building code. Whenever civic or 
social agencies register complaints as to prop- 

erties, the Association sees that these prop- 
erties are examined and conditions improved. 

Through the concerted efforts of these three 
groups—the schools, the citizens housing com- 
mittees, and the Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion—and the activities of other organizations 
concerned with housing, conditions here are 
much improved. 









Within a Garden 





MRS. STEPHEN G. VAN HOESEN 


Mrs. Van Hoesen is a life member of the New York Horticultural Society 
and a fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society of England. Three of 


her grandsons are “in the service.” 


This article is a cutting of her 


talk given at WFA’s national victory garden conference last November. 


T was through an invitation sent by an 
Army surgeon to the head of the Garden Club 
of New Jersey that I undertook the experiment 
in gardening therapy at Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey, and I can assure you that the first 
week of the experiment was harrowing indeed. 
I suffered, and I imagine many of the hospital 
staff did also. 

Each patient was sent into the garden 
dressed only in his pajamas and bathrobe, and 
I was given a card which indicated what his 
trouble was—whether it was mental, or a little 
bit on the border line, or purely physical— 
from an operation or an injury. 

Fortunately for me, I am an old nurse and 
I was able to draw on my experience during 
those years of nursing. By the way, I had 
been told that I was too old to go into this or 
that! But I wasn’t too old to stand out in a 
sun-drenched garden which registered 115 de- 
grees! Moreover, I enjoyed it—and I lost 32 
unneeded pounds during the summer. 


Getting Inside Their Shells 


Well, here were these men in their ill-fitting 
pajamas and maroon bathrobes sent out to my 
committee and me in the garden. Naturally 
they were ill at ease. And they didn’t know 
exactly what they were out there for. After 
we got inside their shells we could find the 
something that was in their hearts that they 
wanted to talk about. Then we could do 
something about it. 

After working a while they would take their 
bathrobes off, with some hesitation, and hang 
them on a beanpole. The day would get 


warmer and warmer, and the warmer it got the 
better I liked it because then off would come 
the pajama tops and the men could get the full 
benefit of the sunshine. 





I gave them a few rules: “Want to cuss a 
little? All right. Want to sing? All right. 
Want to talk about your family? That’s all 
right, too! If you can’t help talking about the 
war, come into a corner and we’|l talk about it 
together.” 


Frustrated Artist, Jap Killer 


One man had never before seen vegetables 
growing. One day he came to me and said, 
“Tam so thrilled! Have you seen the blossom 
on the egg plant? You know, I have a con- 
fession to make. I picked one.” 

I told him that was all right, that after all 
the gardens were not so much to produce 
vegetables as to help the men through exercise 
and sunshine. 

“There’s something else I have done,” he 
went on. “You know I just saw there was a 
little egg plant coming out of the blossom and 
I picked that, too.” I told him that he could 
get one of the bigger ones as well! 

I found out later that he had taken the 
blossom and the small and large egg plants and 
had made a still-life picture. He was a frus- 
trated artist. 

The gardens at Camp Kilmer are 150 x 150 
feet: one planted in corn and beans, both early 
and late, and ore in lima beans and other 
vegetables. One garden is for experiment 
prescription; that is, to see what effect weed- 
ing, picking beans, and the like have in restor- 
ing to injured fingers their normal uses. 

One fellow sent out to me said that he had 
joined the Army to fight Japs and not to hoe 
corn. ‘“‘All right, there are plenty of Japs to 
kill in the corn field,” I told him. Then I 
introduced him to the Japanese beetles. He 
had never seen one before, but he cleaned them 
all out—destroyed every one! He asked 
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Within a Garden 


whether they would come back next year and 
how often they visited. “They don’t make 
advance reservations,” I told him. 


Violinist, Sportsman 


One morning a grand looking boy came out 
into the garden and held his hands up to me. 
“T can’t do anything,” he said. “Look at my 
hands!” I could see that they had been 
crushed. But he told me he would like to do 
something. 

“Well, there’s nothing wrong with your 
‘squatter,’” I told him. “I have a job for 
you—counting radishes.” 

He looked all around and said that he didn’t 
see any radishes; so we went to the experiment 
garden and I squatted down and showed him 
how they grow. After I had pulled 25 or 30, he 
asked if I thought he could do that. ‘No rea- 
son why you can’t try,” I told him. 

He was much interested and gingerly touched 
the top of a radish with one finger. He was 
afraid he would be hurt. These boys have 
been hurt so much! Then he took it between 
his fingers. When he found out that he really 
could pull radishes, he sat down and cried. I 
paid no attention to him. Finally, he asked 
me if I didn’t think he was a sissy. 

“No,” I told him. “That is your safety 
valve. You feel better after crying.” 

He wanted to know if I wasn’t curious as to 
why he was crying. I told him no, but that if 
he wanted to talk about it I would be glad to 
listen. He said that he was a violinist and had 
thought that he would never be able to use his 
fingers again. “Thank God for the little 
radish!” I said fervently. 

We found that men who had had paralyzed 
hands could also learn to use their fingers again 
through picking the beans. 

Men came into the garden often to look at— 
and eat—the vegetables that were coming to 
maturity; so I took salt and pepper cellars out 
into the garden. They would pick the toma- 
toes, use the salt and pepper, and enjoy them. 
Peppers and radishes, too. It was almost like 

having an afternoon tea. We would have to 
be very careful with men who had ulcers, but 
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when I would see men pulling the vegetables I 
would think it did them a lot of good. 

Many times a gardener was made in that 
garden. Two men especially, who had never 
before been in the country, now want to get a 
piece of land so that they can grow things. 

One of the most interesting cases was a man, 
6-foot-4, weighing 270 pounds, who had come 
into the hospital with three dislocated verte- 
brae and who was on a board for six weeks. 
The fourth day that he was out of bed he was 
sent out into the garden. 

He couldn’t straighten up. I tried to get 
him to stand up and walk with the aid of bean 
poles, taking my arm and walking from one 
pole to the next. We did that for 150 feet and 
he was standing fairly straight at the end, but 
when he thought I wasn’t looking he bent over 
again. I noticed it out of the corner of my eye 
and told him that he wasn’t fooling me and 
urged him to try it again. 

We rested and a while later he tried it again 
—the full 150 feet. Four weeks from that time 
he was captain of a softball team. The work 
that he had done in the garden had given him 
confidence that he could do it and not be hurt. 
The men fear being hurt, for they have been 
hurt so much and in so many ways. He wasa 
wonderful physical specimen at the end of the 
time and so happy that he could be captain of 
theteam. After he got on the team he ignored 
us completely! 

I was interested to learn what the boys want 
to plant this next year: tomatoes, radishes, lima 
beans, egg plant, cabbage, lettuce, swiss chard, 
and something we never thought of—peanuts. 
But no spinach! 

Yesterday I received a note from one of the 
boys, who said that he had had a “heck of a 
time” finding out where I was but he wanted 
me to have the enclosed clipping, for it ex- 
pressed the way he felt: 


What is more healing than a summer night 
In quiet towns, when from small garden plots 
Rich fragrances are blown on every breeze, 
And we can lift our faces to the stars 

Feeling that sense of nearness to those things 
That make for peace. 








Child Service Centers 





LORA SWARTZ 


“The corners of my life have always bulged with children, mostly other 


people’s,” writes Mrs. Swarts. 


As she ran a nursery school of her own 


for many years, it was natural for her to turn to this type of wartime 


service. 


She was born in Baltimore of a long line of Marylanders, edu- 


cated at Goucher College and the Johns Hopkins University. Her 
daughter is in high school; her son, a lieutenant in the Army, is now 
verseas. She is director of the child service centers of Baltimore County. 


N BALTIMORE COUNTY facto- 
ries are working overtime, ships are being 
launched at a startling rate, and silver planes 
are being tested not too far above our rooftops. 
Here we who are in the field of child education 
are striving to keep pace with these accelerated 
war industries by establishing and maintaining 
child service centers to care for the two- to 
twelve-year-old offspring of women working 
at war jobs. 


Limited Space . . . and Ideas 


Our child service centers began as preschool 
centers only, for in the beginning we had limited 
ideas as well as limited space. We had carried 
over from peacetime a narrow view of our 
function. We were to care for and help 
develop two- to six-year-olds while their 
mothers worked. 

I can well remember our indignation when 
a mother delayed calling for her youngster 
while she did the family marketing. We 
felt it an imposition. Really we could not be 
expected to keep her child except during her 
working hours! We had not as yet realized 
that her working hours were unlimited. 

Then there was the problem of the school 
age child. Our centers were units of a nursery 
school system. Therefore, we could offer 
no haven to any but the two- to six-year-olds. 
But the day came when we realized that we 
could broaden our program, that we need not 
turn away frantic mothers of six-year-olds. 


An Expanding Concept... 
The preschool centers of Baltimore County 





were organized in May 1943 with a heritage 
of two schools opened by Mrs. Agnes Park, 
supervisor of the Baltimore City Nursery 
Schools. Since the child was spending 
practically all of his waking hours in nursery 
school, child care of necessity meant excellent 
physical care plus good training in habits of 
cleanliness, of eating, of relaxation, of play, 
and of community living. 

It came to mean keeping his buttons and 
straps sewed on, his socks darned, and his 
sweater mended. But that wasn’t enough. 
As the months went by and we expanded to 
eight schools, we began to realize through daily 
contact with overworked mothers that there 
was a great deal more to this war project than 
child care. 

Our mothers were breaking down under the 
strain of working at an eight- to ten-hour 
job—a job which by itself has always entitled 
a member of the stronger sex to the best arm 
chair by the fire and his pipe and slippers at 
the end of his hard day! 

In addition each mother was getting up at 
five, cooking breakfast, straightening the 
house, getting Johnny ready and off to school. 
Then after work she was returning to the center 
for Johnny, marketing with Johnny clinging 
to her slacks, cooking the evening meal with 
Johnny demanding her attention, dishwashing, 
putting Johnny to bed. 

Then was she ready for rest and relaxation? 
But no! There were the cleaning and the 
laundering to be done. She was getting 
to bed after midnight, only to get up again 
at five to carry on the same weary round. 
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Child Service Centers 


Therefore, we called a meeting with parents 
and explained which of these tasks we were 
willing to do. Response varied. In such 
old communities as Towson most of our 
mothers had a mother or aunt to help and had 
little need for any of our services. In our 
colored school, mothers needed help only 
occasionally. In Sparrows Point, where Beth- 
lehem Steel work-hours are shorter, again 
no services were required. But in Middle 
River, where our mothers were from out-of- 
state with no family nearby, the need was 
desperate. 


We Add New Services 


We discuss services available at our monthly 
parent-teacher meetings, and from time to 
time we add a new service at a parent’s request. 
These parent-teacher meetings start at six 
o’clock in the evening. Our children are 
served their supper in one wing of the building 
by their teachers, while the parents are served 
theirs in another. These meals are paid for 
by the parents. Special dishes are often 
requested. 

Today the following services are available: 

1. Marketing—The mother leaves her ration 
points, market list, and money at school in 
the morning. When she calls for her child in 
the afternoon, her groceries are ready for her. 
Food that requires refrigeration is kept on ice 
until she arrives. 

2. Caring for school children—Having been 
granted funds for the care of school children, 
we have organized a clubhouse for those six 
to twelve years old where there is a need. 
Wherever possible this clubhouse functions 
under the same roof as the nursery school. 

A program has been worked out in which 
these children use their clubhouse as the 
point from which they may go to outside 
activities or they may stay and plan their 
own activities here with the help of the leader. 

Their daily schedule includes a period of 
quiet study after breakfast for preparing 
homework. Their after-school hours are busy 
with athletics, excursions, reading, quiet 
games indoors, carpentry, play. Clubhouse 
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members usually provide entertainment for 
our parent-teacher meetings. 

Through the generosity of James E. Cody, 
housing manager at Middle River for the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, we have 
been granted the use of a furnished three- 
room house as a housekeeping project for our 
clubhouse. Here small groups of our children 
with their leader take complete charge of 
cleaning and decorating, of planning and pre- 
paring meals, of needed washing and ironing, 
and of entertaining their own guests. 

Our boys take great delight in doing repairs 
and in building shelves and doing other “man’s 
work.” They are already planning their 
spring garden. Many of our girls are expected 
to do these same jobs at home, with no 
instruction. Here, with the leader to give 
pointers, everything is fun. 

When the schools opened this year, our head 
teachers registered these school children be- 
cause their mothers had no time. When 
the cafeteria in one public school failed to 
open the first day, the head teacher took 
lunch to thirty-five first graders! 


Escort Service ... Meal Planning 


3. Packing lunches for school children at 
thirty cents a day. 

4. Taking children to the barber, the dentist, 
and the doctor when need arises and when the 
parent gives such instruction. 

5. Taking shoes to the cobbler. 

6. Accepting laundry ordry cleaning, sending 
it out, and holding it to be called for. 

7. Shopping for scarce articles such as 
children’s underwear and galoshes. 

8. Suggesting evening meals—One of our 
most valued services is provided by Marion 
Waters, nutritionist in the Maryland State 
Department of Health. Not only does she 
supply us with our center menus but also with 
suggestions for the family’s evening meals 
at home. These suggestions, posted on bul- 
letin boards, are welcomed by our mothers. 

9. Providing a center for children of second- 
shift workers—Our Victory Villa Nursery 
School, near the Glenn L. Martin plant. 
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maintains a center for the children of second- 
shift workers. They arrive at four in the 
afternoon and have a carefully worked out 
schedule of fresh air, rest, and play. Dinner 
is served at seven o’clock at night. Their 
afternoon snack is of milk and crackers or 
small sandwiches, and at 9 o’clock there’s 
another snack—of fruit juice and codliver 
oil. They go to bed in our center at ten- 
thirty. Fast asleep and in pajamas they are 
carried home at three-thirty the next morning. 
They sleep on until the parents have had their 
rest too. 

Our records show these children to be well 
adjusted to their unusual routine and de- 
veloping physically, socially, and mentally. 
They spend at least the daylight hours with 
their parents, which adds immeasurably to 
their sense of security. 


Preparing the Hot Meal in Summer 


10. Cooking the family’s evening meal— 
This is our most popular service. In the 
morning the mother brings her covered con- 
tainers and reports the number of adult and 
children’s meals she will need. 

This meal is cooked in the late afternoon 
and is served hot into the dishes provided 
by the mother and is ready when she comes to 
call for her child. Typical meals are: ham, 
cabbage, boiled potatoes, and apple pie; 
liver (beef) and smothered onions, sweet po- 
tatoes, turnip greens, and gingerbread with 
lemon sauce; veal cutlet, mashed potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, and pumpkin pie. 

This service has been a real boon during the 
summer months, for many of the homes in 
Middle River have only coal cookstoves which 
when used make these small houses intolerable. 
Hours after the night meal is over the heat 
resulting from cooking the family meal there 
makes sleep impossible. 

When the hot meal is cooked at school it 
is unnecessary to have any fire in the home. 
The charge for these meals is based on actual 
cost of food, allowing for generous portions 
for adults and half portions for children, plus 
cost of the cook’s time and fuel for cooking. 
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One teacher in each school assumes the 
responsibility of service manager. It is her 
duty to see that all services ordered are per- 
formed. She takes the children on necessary 
errands, does the marketing or shopping in 
the station wagon. She collects money from 
the parents and keeps the accounts. This 
money is, of course, kept separate from school 
fees. 


Services Are Self-supporting 


These services are self-supporting as we have 
had no money allotted for them. Therefore, 
we make a flat service charge of fifty cents a 
week to cover our cost of operation. This 
charge is in addition to actual cost of service. 
For this fifty cents (which the mother pays only 
the week she uses our services), she may order 
one or all of these services. The service 
manager’s time and any expense caused by 
shopping or marketing, including mileage on 
the station wagon, are covered by this service 
charge. True, not all of these services are 
used by all parents. But they are always 
available when needed. 


Station Wagon Solves Many Problems 


While branching out into these services, we 
found that many situations otherwise ap- 
parently insoluble could be handled if trans- 
portation was available. When the Victory 
Villa Nursery School became hopelessly over- 
crowded and a new four-unit building was 
opened one mile away, we bought a station 
wagon and transported the children from 
Victory Villa to the new center if parents 
could not provide transportation for them. 

Eventually Victory Villa came to be used 
chiefly as a waiting room where parents left 
their children in the early morning and called 
for them in the late afternoon. The day from 
eight in the morning until five in the afternoon 
was spent by these children in a spacious new 
building which, except for this transportation 
which we provided, would have remained half- 
empty. At the same time, many children 
would have been turned away from Victory 
Villa. 
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Child Service Centers 


Then there was our center at Edgemere, 
which ran for seven months with an average 
attendance of only fifteen children. This 
small group required a staff of two teachers, 
a cook, and a maid, besides rent, heat, light. 

When we became convinced that the need 
in that section would never be greater, we 
gave up the large center and procured less 
desirable quarters rent-free and used it only 
as a waiting room. At eight o’clock, we call 
there for the fifteen children and take them by 
station wagon to our Sparrows Point center, 
three miles distant, where we have spacious 
quarters. 

Eight school children from Dundalk, four and 
a half miles away, are also brought to the 
Sparrows Point center during the summer 
months and on Saturdays, as we have no facili- 
ties for school children at our Dundalk center. 

With this move away from Edgemere our 
expenses automatically dropped. Rent was 
eliminated. The cook and maid became 
unnecessary. Expenses for heat and light 
decreased, and a minimum of equipment was 
sufficient. The teacher who receives the 
Edgemere children at the Edgemere waiting 
room in the morning and the afternoon 
keeps the room clean. 

When the children arrive in the early morn- 
ing, here as in all of our centers, they go to bed 
to finish their night’s sleep. They get up at 
7:45 and make themselves tidy and put their 
cots away. 

The preschool children are then taken to the 
Sparrows Point center, where they are served 
their breakfast and take up the day’s routine. 

The school children are served their break- 
fast at Edgemere before being sent to school. 
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When they return to the small center at Edge- 
mere at three o’clock they are served a snack 
of crackers and milk and then have either in- 
door or outdoor activities, depending on the 
weather. We have a well-equipped play- 
ground near the waiting room, and indoors 
there is ample material for rainy days. 

When our preschool children arrive from 
Sparrows Point about 4 o’clock, they, too, 
have their activities indoors or out, depending 
on weather, until their mothers call for them. 

This arrangement has been so satisfactory 
that in planning any new center, we will try 
to have small waiting rooms in small com- 
munities from which children will be taken to 
a centrally situated place which will accom- 
modate all of them. This plan often enables 
us to care for children from communities too 
small or too isolated to support a center. 

It certainly simplifies housing. All areas 
in which centers are needed are densely popu- 
lated and therefore provide poor facilities for 
nursery schools. By maintaining waiting 
rooms only in these communities and picking 
a less impacted area for the center, even the 
housing problem becomes lighter. 

This arrangement makes for greater effi- 
ciency as well as for economy of operation. 
We all know the difficulty of keeping a center 
staffed with trained teachers. By pooling the 
needs of several neighboring communities, 
we can maintain a child service center that is 
well-housed, well-equipped, and well-staffed. 

As we see it today, our function is to extend 
our services to include many small household 
tasks in order to lighten the working mother’s 
burden and to leave more time for her to spend 
with her family. 


Our Vitamin Bill 


The vitamin bill in this country last year was over $200,000,000. .. .Vague symp- 
toms, such as weakness, fatigability, insomnia, nervousness, and irritability, are more 
apt to be due to overwork, nervous tension, or to social, domestic, or financial difficulties 


than to a vitamin deficiency. 


For the most part, prolonged vitamin therapy in the 


absence of obvious disease is useless.—JULIAN M. Rurrr, M.D., ‘“‘The Use and Abuse 
of Vitamins in the Treatment of Mild or Early Deficiency States,”’ Nutrition Reviews, 


December 1944. 








Research in Family Life in Nebraska 


LELAND H. STOTT 


Dr. Stott taught psychology at the University of Illinois both while 


he was studying for his doctor’s degree and afterwards. 


Last fall he 


became a member of the mental growth and family life departments of the 
Merrill-Palmer School after serving nine years at the University of 
Nebraska as associate professor of research in family relationships. 
He has published many articles and bulletins on family life. 


E Purnell Act of 1925 made avail- 
able to the experiment stations of the land- 
grant colleges funds which might be used for 
“such economic and sociological investigations 
as have for their purpose the development and 
improvement of the rural home and rural life.” 
The way was thus opened to home economists 
to work for rural home betterment through 
experiment station research. 


No Bar to Family Life Research 


The law did not specifically indicate what 
kind of research might be expected to bring 
about this “development and improvement of 
the rural home.” It is obvious, however, that 
if this objective is to be achieved in any real 
sense it must come about through a rise in the 
quality of family life. Furthermore, if research 
is to contribute to that end it must be applied 
directly to family life. It must deal with the 
interactions of the personalities that constitute 
the family. It must deal with the factors that 
condition those interactions and with the 
changes thus brought about in the personalities 
involved. 

This is a difficult field in which to carry on 
scientific research but an important one from 
the standpoint of possibilities for contributing 
ultimately to the welfare of rural people. Yet 
among all the land-grant experiment stations, 
the Nebraska station is the only one in which 
the home economists have taken advantage of 
the provision for family life research made by 

1 Published with the approval of the director of 


the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station as 
Paper No. 366 Journal Series. 
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the Purnell Act and have launched a definite 
program of research in family life. 

The Nebraska program was started in Sep- 
tember 1935 as part of the work of the division 
of family life in the home economics depart- 
ment. Since 1935 reports of ten research 
studies and several nontechnical papers have 
been published. These studies have been 
exploratory and suggestive in nature. 

Thus far we have given considerable atten- 
tion to the construction of measuring instru- 
ments and to the development and testing of 
techniques of data collection in rural areas. 
The work has demonstrated that family life 
research can be made an important item in the 
research program of an agricultural experiment 
station. 


Point of View, Objectives 


The basic assumption underlying the Ne- 
braska studies from the beginning has been 
that character and personality are largely en- 
vironmentally determined. Since the child’s 
home and his family relationships constitute 
such a large portion of his total effective 
environment, these factors are of paramount 
significance in his development. To provide a 
home environment conducive to the child’s 
best personal development thus becomes an 
important function of the family and a definite 
obligation of the parent. 

But there is much yet to be learned as to just 
what constitutes the optimal home environ- 
ment, particularly in the rural setting, even in 
view of the many fine contributions that stu- 
dents of the family have made to our knowl- 
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Research in Family Life 


edge. It has been the purpose of our research 
efforts then to help evaluate the factors com- 
mon to the rural home environment as they 
affect child development, and thus to provide 
some assistance to parents. 


Aspects Studied, Methods Used 


Such evaluations, if they are to be depend- 
able, must be made on the basis of scientific 
measurement. It is necessary to measure as 
precisely as possible the particular environ- 
mental factors of the home and family to be 
investigated. Since we are interested in the 
effects of these factors on the development of 
children, it is also necessary to measure the 
attitudes, traits, habits, and capacities of the 
children of the families being studied. All 
these measurements must be made upon large 
numbers of representative families. 

In our studies we have measured the various 
aspects of the home environment by the use of 
standardized inventories and rating scales. 
These data, for the most part, have come 
directly from the family members themselves, 
both children and parents. We have supple- 
mented and reinforced this information when- 
ever possible by data from other sources. 
Acquaintances of the family—the local teacher 
or superintendent, or a close neighbor—have 
furnished valuable data: measurements of 
economic level, cultural level and social status 
of the family, family prestige in the community, 
the amount of confidence and affection prevail- 
ing in the home, and the attitudes and emo- 
tional habits of parents. 

We have obtained most of the data as to 
personality adjustments in the children directly 
from the children themselves by means of 
standardized tests and scales. In some in- 
stances, personality ratings have been obtained 
from teachers through the use of carefully 
developed rating techniques. 


Findings 
The value of some of our findings lies mainly 
in their corroboration of the findings of other 
investigators. They indicate that the inter- 
personal relationships between parents and 
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child and the personal habits and attitudes of 
parents as they affect the general atmosphere 
of home life are in general more important in 
relation to the personal adjustments and de- 
velopment of the child than are the more physi- 
cal aspects of the home. 

The results of others of our studies, however, 
should serve to warn against the tendency uncriti- 
cally to assume that conclusions based upon 
studies of children and family life in one cultural 
group apply with equal validity in other quite 
different home settings. 


The Only Child on a Farm 


The problem of the “‘only” child is a case in 
point. The more recent studies of the effects 
of only-ness on the personality development of 
the child are unanimous in concluding that the 
advantages of being an only child tend to com- 
pensate for if not outweigh the disadvantages. 
All of these studies were made on town and city 
children. 

Our own findings indicate that it makes a 
difference where the home is located. Because 
of the isolation of his home the farm child’s 
contacts with children of other families are 
relatively rare. The presence of brothers and 
sisters in the home, therefore, generally plays 
an even more important role in the life and the 
development of the farm child than of the town 
or city child. To be an only child on an isolated 
farm often constitutes somewhat of a handicap in 
one’s personal and social development. 


City and Farm Parents Compared 


Significant group differences in parental atti- 
tudes and practices between farm parents, 
town parents, and city parents also came to 
light. The farm and small town parents were 
inclined to favor strict disciplinary control of 
adolescent children while the city parents 
tended more toward leniency and freedom. 
The most striking difference of all was that 
between the town and the city fathers. The 
latter most strongly favored leniency. 

These parental attitudes, and particularly 
those of the fathers, were found to be significant 
in the personal development of children. 
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Those youngsters whose scores on the self-re- 
liance test indicated most ability on their own 
initiative to meet and surmount personal 
difficulties and to make their own decisions 
tended to be those whose fathers favored less 
strict disciplinary control. 

The cultural group differences in the young- 
sters’ reactions to parental make-up and 
behavior is interesting. The boys of our study 
who lived in city homes were much less inclined 
to criticize their parents than were the farm 
boys, but the few criticisms which the city 
boys offered seemed more often to represent 
serious matters so far as their personal adjust- 
ments were concerned. 

For example, the farm boys more frequently 
complained that their parents were too strict, 
or made them work too much, or made them 
get up too early. Many of these criticisms 
were quite trivial indeed. The city boys who 
offered criticisms more frequently mentioned 
such items as “mother smokes,” ‘“‘mother 
drinks,” or that she possessed other habits and 
mannerisms which the children considered un- 
desirable. 

To be thus critical of mother was found to be 
significantly correlated with unfavorable person- 
ality adjustment in these city boys. With the 
farm boys no such correlations appeared. 


Boys, Girls Affected Differently 


The indications were that in general boys’ 
scores on the personality scales were more 
closely correlated with home-environmental 
factors than were the girls’ scores. Items in- 
volving group activities and social life of the 
family are of most importance to the boys, 
while those involving the more intimate per- 
sonal relationships with the parents are of most 
importance to the girls. 

It may not safely be assumed, then, that what 
is favorable to the best personal development of 
the boy is also favorable in the same degree to the 
personal development of the girl. 

From the standpoint of parent education the 
further problem of individual differences among 
children of the same family is of special impor- 
The reality of these differences was 
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revealed in a study, the original purpose of 
which was to develop an instrument for the 
measurement of the “confidence, affection, and 
companionability” factor in family life. 

Tests showed that the instrument consist- 
ently and accurately measured something in 
the relationship of the child with his family 
but that two children in the same family might 
and often did make quite different scores on the 
scale. It became quite clear that we were not 
necessarily measuring a constant and objective 
factor in the home environment but rather 
parent-adolescent adjustment—the attitude of 
the individual youngster toward his parentsand 
his family situation. We were measuring 
individual “family morale.” 

This family morale, of course, is a result of 
the child’s interaction with his family situation. 
The character of this interaction depends upon 
many factors, including the child’s tempera- 
mental make-up, the particular role he plays 
in the family group, the attitudes of the other 
family members toward him, and their treat- 
ment of him in the ordinary daily family con- 
tacts. It also depends, as we have seen, upon 
the temperamental make-up and the personal 
and social habits of the parent. The way the 
parent behaves in public, even the way he 
dresses, often affects the child’s relationship 
with him. 

The parent’s problem, then, is to gain insight 
into these factors as they operate in each 
individual child. The maintenance of good 
family morale means happy home life which 
fulfills one of the most important requirements 
for successful personality development. 


What Influences Parent Personality 


In view of the significant role parent person- 
ality plays in the development of the child it is 
interesting to note some of the factors and con- 
ditions of rural life associated with certain 
attitudes and emotional habits of parents. 

The amount of formal education which the 
farm parent, particularly the mother, had re- 
ceived appearsto bean important factor. The 
parents with least education, according to our 
test results, tended not only to be more irri- 
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table but also to exercise least emotional 
control and to express their irritability in less 
mature ways. They also showed a stronger 
tendency toward chronic worry and were both- 
ered more with embarrassment. Husbands 
and wives with lowest educational attainments 
on the average had fewer common interests and 
enjoyed doing fewer things together. 

Physical surroundings, as one might expect, 
often affected parents’ attitudes and emotional 
habits. Those of our farm parents whose 
homes were badly in need of repair and had 
furnishings that were below the average for the 
neighborhood in quality and condition aver- 
aged lower than the others in general morale 
and in attitude toward farm life. The 
mothers of this group were also more inclined 
to be neurotic. 

The physical and the economic aspects of 
the home, therefore, although they need not 
seriously affect the child’s personality in any 
direct way, may certainly do so indirectly 
through the parents. Parental attitude and 
adjustment are often potent factors in the 
personality development of children. 


A New Research Method 


In our most recent work we have been ex- 
perimenting with a new method of collecting 
data—through “field observers’ who make 
special studies of specific families and report 
their observations mainly in ratings. We were 
able to train sixty women living in representa- 
tive areas of the state to serve in this way. 
Most of these women were former students or 
graduates in home economics of the University 
of Nebraska. All were homemakers and most 
of them mothers living on farms or in small 
rural communities. 

Each was selected on the basis of her general 
ability and leadership, her interest in family 
and community relationships, her acquaintance 
with the families of her neighborhood, and her 
willingness to serve as a resident observer in 
our studies. We had to exercise great care in 
devising report forms and in selecting rating 
devices for their use. 
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Thus far we have been concerned mainly 
with testing the usefulness of the method and 
with establishing the reliability of the specific 
measurements used. On the whole, these 
tests have given gratifying results. 


Role of the Experiment Station 


Clearly only a beginning has been made in 
rural family life research. The Nebraska 
studies have dealt with only a few aspects of 
the total problem. Much more work obvi- 
ously needs to be done to fill in the many gaps 
and to tie together the segments of information 
now available. Continuous effort toward the 
improvement of current research methods is 
also needed as well as the improvisation of 
more adequate methods and the construction 
of measuring devices and techniques that are 
more reliable. 

Some important contributions to our under- 
standing of rural family life have already been 
made, and some of the steps that might be 
taken to improve rural family life are indicated. 
The problem, of course, is that of improving 
the quality of parent-child relationships. 
Parents somehow must be helped better to 
understand child nature and human relations 
as they function in their own particular cul- 
tural setting. Parental attitudes and practices, 
which themselves are part and parcel of the cul- 
ture, should in many instances be modified if the 
children are to enjoy optimal advantages for de- 
velopment. 

Cultural changes are very slow, and the de- 
sirable changes can be implemented only 
through the channels of education. The farm 
women’s home demonstration clubs constitute 
an important one of these channels. These 
clubs have already used some of our research 
material. 

The extension of library facilities into rural 
areas is also becoming an important factor in 
adult education. Jt appears, therefore, to be an 
obligation of the agricultural experiment stations 
to do their part in furnishing reliable data on 
which some of this rural family life education can 
be based. 








Sence Hot Springs 


HOWARD S. PIQUET 


Dr. Piquet was secretary of the section on distribution at the Conference on 
Food and Agriculture in Hot Springs in 1943 and is now on loan from the 
State Department to serve as executive secretary of the United Nations 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture, the work of which he de- 


scribes here. 


He has taught economics at various universities and was 


chief of the economics division of the Tariff Commission for six years. 


E marriage of health and agri- 
culture proposed by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization—with the hope that their offspring 
after the war will be a revived world agriculture, 
stabilized prices for world trade, and some day 
enough food of the right kinds for all families— 
will surely have the sympathetic interest of 
every home economist. 

Home economists of the AHEA have a 
special interest in FAO for another reason. 
One of our own members, Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
now chief of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics, from time to 
time has assisted the technical staff of the health 
section of the League of Nations, whose work in 
the ’30’s prepared the way for the present pro- 
posals. 

If freedom from hunger is indeed essential 
to freedom from fear, as is generally conceded, 
and if there can be no abiding peace without 
freedom from fear, then it is difficult to think 
of any more vital question than whether the 
United Nations endorse the FAO and make 
possible its functioning as an international 
body of significance. 

As we go to press, not any of the world powers 
have as yet indicated their desire to join the 
FAO; all apparently are awaiting action by the 
USA. The President is expected to send to the 
Congress early this year a report on the FAO 
and recommendations that this nation take part 
in it—Tue Eprror. 


Readers of this JoURNAL already know some- 
thing about the Hot Springs Food Conference, 
for reports of it were printed in the September 
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and October issues of 1943. The Interim 
Commission, provided for in resolution II of 
that Conference, has been at work since July 
1943 and has now submitted to the govern- 
ments for their formal approval plans for a 
permanent organization, to be known as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO). 

The Interim Commission consists of one 
representative of each of the 44 United and 
Associated Nations and the Minister from 
Denmark, who serves in his personal capacity 
as he did at the Hot Springs Conference. 

In reality, the Commission is a continuing 
committee of the Conference; it is not itself a 
full-fledged international organization, since 
its charter is a resolution of a conference rather 
than an official agreement among governments. 

The Commission is headed by L. B. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States; 
vice-chairmen are P. I. Tchegoula of the USSR 
and P. W. Tsou of China. The U. S. State 
Department has made available the services 
of a full-time executive secretary, and there 
is a small secretariat consisting of nationals of 
ten different countries. 


Functions of the Interim Commission 


The functions of the Interim Commission, 
as laid down by the Hot Springs Conference, 
are “to formulate and recommend for con- 
sideration by each member government or 
authority: (a) a formal declaration... in 
which each participant shall recognize its 
obligation: (i) to raise the level of nutrition 
and standards of living of its own people; (ii) 
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Since Hot Springs 


to improve the efficiency of agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution; (iii) to co-operate, 
so far as may be possible, with other nations 
for the achievement of these ends; (iv) to 
undertake to submit periodically to the other 
participants, through the permanent organiza- 
tion, reports on the action taken and the 
progress achieved toward these ends; (b) a 
specific plan for a permanent organization in 
the field of food and agriculture; (c) such 
proposals or reports as are necessary to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Conference.” 

The Commission also was authorized to 
initiate preliminary statistical investigations 
and research into the problems with which the 
permanent organization will deal. 

Immediately upon its formation the Com- 
mission appointed an executive committee 
consisting of members of the Commission from 
eleven countries: Brazil, Canada, China, India, 
Iraq, Mexico, Netherlands, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States, and Yugoslavia. 

It also divided itself into three main working 
committees, each of which deals with one of 
the principal phases of the work entrusted to 
it by the Hot Springs Conference. 


Duties of the Three Working Committees 


To the first of these three working commit- 
tees was assigned the function of drafting a 
“declaration” regarding the obligation of 
governments to one another and to their re- 
spective peoples to raise levels of nutrition 
and standards of living and to improve the 
efficiency of agricultural production and dis- 
tribution. Such a declaration has been 
drafted, but it will not be submitted to the 
governments for formal acceptance until the 
constitution of the permanent organization has 
been formally approved by a majority of the 
governments. 

It was the responsibility of the second work- 
ing committee to draw up concrete plans for 
the establishment of a permanent international 
organization on food and agriculture. 

The third committee was to consider what 
statistical investigation and research should be 
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undertaken by the Interim Commission pend- 
ing the establishment of the FAO. 


Panels of Experts 


In order to secure the best available technical 
advice and assistance in formulating plans for 
the permanent organization, the second com- 
mittee early appointed two panels of experts, 
one consisting of economists and the other of 
scientists in various branches of agriculture 
and in nutrition. 

In selecting these panels, an effort was made 
to choose persons distinguished in their re- 
spective fields who might be readily available 
and who were as widely representative of the 
United Nations as possible in wartime. The 
names of the members of these two panels 
appear in the “First Report to the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations by the Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture,” re- 
leased to the public on August 23, 1944. 

The panels were requested to examine and 
report, with due regard to the objectives and 
recommendations of the Hot Springs Confer- 
ence, on the manner in which the proposed 
permanent organization can assist in (1) the 
promotion of scientific and economic research, 
(2) the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion and provision for exchange of services, 
and (3) the submission to member governments 
of recommendations for action regarding spe- 
cific economic and scientific subjects. 

The panels submitted their report to the 
committee in November 1943. Members of 
the committee discussed it in great detail and 
on the basis of its recommendations, and, with 
the aid of experts in constitutional and inter- 
national law, drew up a constitution for the 
FAO. It also prepared a report setting forth 
its views regarding the scope of the proposed 
organization. 

In January 1944 the draft of the constitution 
and the accompanying report were sent to 
member governments by the individual mem- 
bers of the Interim Commission for “study and 
advice.” It was hoped then that within six 
weeks or two months member governments 
would have had sufficient opportunity to study 
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the report so that they could give the necessary 
voting instructions to their representatives on 
the Interim Commission. 

In wartime, however, communication is slow 
and governments are occupied with other 
pressing matters. Consequently, it was not 
until June 1944 that a sufficient number of the 
members of the Commission were in a position 
to make it possible for the Commission to 
proceed to formal consideration and adoption 
of the documents. 

Some changes were suggested by govern- 
ments, and, with most of these changes incor- 
porated, the constitution and the report were 
formally approved by the Commission and 
officially transmitted by it to the governments 
on August 1, 1944. 

The constitution of the FAO, which appears 
as an appendix to the First Report, has been 
submitted to governments for their formal 
adherence according to their respective consti- 
tutional procedures and will be binding upon 
the nations accepting it. The text of the 
accompanying report, however, is not binding 
on governments. It represents only the views 
of the Interim Commission as to ways in which 
the FAO can help governments, individually 
and collectively, to implement the resolutions 
of the Hot Springs Conference in accordance 
with the FAO constitution. 


Scope and Functions of FAO 


In no sense is the FAO to be a relief organiza- 
tion. Its functions will relate to long-term 
problems of food and agriculture, including 
forestry and fisheries, throughout the world 
and its job will be to help nations to help them- 
selves in the production and consumption of 
food and in the production of other agricultural 
products. 

The constitution of the FAO provides that 
the Interim Commission shall convene the 
first conference of that body at a suitable date 
after twenty governments have formally ac- 
cepted the constitution. Naturally, it will 


not be feasible to bring the FAO into being 
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until the countries which are to be the major 
contributors have accepted. 

It is hoped that a sufficient number of 
governments will have formally approved the 
constitution in time to enable the FAO to hold 
its inaugural meeting early in 1945. The 
Interim Commission will then be automatically 
dissolved. 

The broad objectives of the FAO, as set 
forth in the preamble to the constitution, are: 
(1) to raise levels of nutrition and standards 
of living among the peoples of the world, (2) 
to secure improvements in the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of all food and 
agricultural products, (3) to better the condi- 
tion of rural populations, and (4) to contribute 
by these means toward an expanding world 
economy. 

The member nations undertake to report to 
one another through the FAO on the measures 
taken and the progress achieved in these fields. 

The methods to be employed by the FAO are 
indicated in article I of the constitution, which 
outlines the functions of the Organization as 
follows: 


1. The Organization shall collect, analyze, in- 
terpret, and disseminate information relating to 
nutrition, food and agriculture. 

2. The Organization shail promote and, where 
appropriate, shall recommend national and inter- 
national action with respect to— 

(a) scientific, technological, social, and eco- 
nomic research relating to nutrition, food 
and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education and adminis- 
tration relating to nutrition, food and 
agriculture, and the spread of public knowl- 
edge of nutritional and agricultural science 
and practice; 

(c) the conservation of natural resources and 
the adoption of improved methods of agri- 
cultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the processing, market- 
ing, and distribution of food and agricultural 
products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the provision of 
adequate agricultural credit, national and 
international; 
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(f) the adoption of international policies with 
respect to agricultural commodity arrange- 
ments. 

3. It shall also be the function of the Organi- 

zation 

(a) to furnish such technical assistance as 
governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in co-operation with govern- 
ments concerned, such missions as may be 
needed to assist them to fulfill the obliga- 
tions arising from their acceptance of the 
recommendations of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary and appro- 
priate action to implement the purposes of 
the Organization as set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 


The FAO will include in its scope forestry 
and fisheries as well as agriculture. It will be 
concerned not only with food but with nonfood 
agricultural products, such as fibers and oils, 
and with the primary products of forests. 
Nutrition as well as the production, processing, 
and marketing of foods will lie within its field 
of activity. 

The constitution provides for close working 
relationships with other international bodies in 
related fields, as in international credit, com- 
modity arrangements, or public health. It 
also lays down a procedure by which the 
Organization shall become part of any general 
world organization established to maintain 
world peace and to provide for international 
co-operation in the various fields. 


Governing Body, Contacts with Public... 

The governing body will be a Conference 
which will meet at least once a year. Each 
member nation will have one voting represen- 
tative in this Conference, and all will have 
equal voting rights. ‘The constitution pro- 
vides for an executive committee of 9 to 15 
members, for standing advisory committees 
in the major fields covered, for a director- 
general, who will be the responsible head of 
the Organization, and for an international staff 
selected for technical competence in various 


branches of the work. 
Direct contact with the public is to be 
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maintained through conferences, which may be 


convened at any time, with representatives of 


national and international bodies—for ex- 
ample, scientific organizations, co-operatives, 
and farm organizations—on general, technical, 


regional, or specialized subjects. 


What It Will Cost 


The Interim Commission estimates that the 
FAO will need a budget of $5,000,000 a year 
for the first five years, half of it for the first 
year. An annex to the constitution specifies 
that the USA is to bear 25 per cent of the cost 
of that first year’s budget, the United Kingdom 
15 per cent, the USSR 8 per cent, China 6} per 
cent, and other countries smaller proportions 
down to 0.05 per cent. 

The hardships borne by many countries as 
a result of war and enemy occupation were 
taken into account in determining these 
first-year quotas. Contributions made toward 
the expenses of the Interim Commission are to 
be credited against assessments for the first 
year’s operations of the FAO. 

The permanent seat of the Organization is to 
be decided by the FAO itself. Meanwhile, 
unless the Conference decides otherwise, the 
temporary seat shall be at Washington. 
Regional offices may be established in various 
parts of the world. 


Interim Commission Current Work 


To enable the FAO to start work as soon 
as possible—before governments shall have 
committed themselves to policies of nutrition 
and agriculture which might be based either on 
prewar conditions or on wartime improvisa- 
tions—the Interim Commission has set up five 
technical committees to outline the early tasks 
of the FAO. 


nutrition and food management, agricultural 
forestry and primary forest 


These committees deal with 


production, 
products, fisheries, and statistics. 


Five Technical Committees, Reviewing Panel 


Members of these committees have been 
drawn from as large a number of countries as 
is feasible in wartime. They are not actually 
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starting those operations that will be performed 
later by the FAO. Rather, they are planning 
committees that are suggesting programs of 
work for the permanent organization. 

Each committee has a rapporteur, whose 
duty is to prepare the first draft of the com- 
mittee’s report. The Commission will prob- 
ably draw heavily upon these committee 
reports in making its own recommendations 
regarding policy at the first FAO conference. 

To assure that the FAO shall secure a well- 
balanced set of recommendations, these highly 
specialized reports will be co-ordinated by a 
reviewing panel, selected especially for the 
task. This reviewing panel and the technical 
committees are thinking in terms of subjects— 
farming, fishing, and the like—rather than in 
terms of areas. 


Area Studies, Observers... 


A smaller body of investigators, members of 
the secretariat, has been studying a few indi- 
vidual countries and regions from all angles, 
to explore the possibilities of working out a 
uniform plan of attack which eventually would 
give an accurate picture of the nutrition and 
agriculture of widely different areas. Their 
duty is in the first instance exploratory. Their 
materials should assist the FAO and individual 
governments in the task of gaining an accurate 
and balanced appraisal of the needs and pos- 
sibilities of each country. 

Another section of the secretariat is making 
administrative preparations for FAO’s inau- 
gural conference. Scientific and economic 
questions are left to the experts in such sub- 
jects. But the administrative problems in- 
cidental to the formation of a new interna- 
tional body are many and complicated and 
must in their turn be considered in advance by 
specialists in these matters. Furthermore, 
the technical details of organizing a gathering 
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of several hundred delegates, alternates, and 
technical advisers calls for a different type of 
knowledge and advance planning of the most 
practical and diverse description. A committee 
on organizational planning has been appointed 
to guide this work. 

The Interim Commission has also held a 
“watching brief” for the cause of food and 
agriculture at four international conferences: 
those at Atlantic City and Montreal (Relief 
and Rehabilitation), at Philadelphia (Inter- 
national Labor), and at Bretton Woods (Fi- 
nancial and Monetary). Official observers 
were sent to all of these meetings, and the 
observer at Bretton Woods presented a mem- 
orandum setting forth the interest of food and 
agriculture in agricultural credit. 


The Outlook 


The new functional approach to international] 
organization is encouraging. The members 
of the Interim Commission feel that they are 
building firmly in the field of food and agri- 
culture. The Commission has done its work 
carefully and has called upon the world’s 
outstanding experts in many fields to help 
it plan for the FAO. They anticipate that 
the FAO will be known for the quality of its 
work and that it will serve as a clearinghouse 
of information and of the world’s outstanding 
experts in agriculture and nutrition. 

The constitution for the FAO has been 
drawn in the broadest terms. It lays down 
no detailed blueprint; it is, rather, an “‘enabling 
act.”” In the hands of governments that 
sincerely want to see a job done, the constitu- 
tion can become a truly effective instrument. 

In the hands of governments that are content 
with words rather than with deeds, it can be 
rendered ineffective. It remains for the 
people to insist that their governments breathe 
life into the Organization. 


Consumer Education Service 


The 1945 economic outlook for U. S. families is the subject of the latest 
issue of Consumer Education Service, edited by Mrs. Harriet Howe and sold by 


AHEA. $1 for the year’s nine issues. Excellent background material. 
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It's Worn in Foods Classes 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON anp LUCY RICHARDSON BIBB 


Mrs. Bibb is a research assistant in the department of clothing, textiles, 


and related art, University of Alabama. 


Miss Thompson is head of 


that department, a member of the AHEA’s consumer interests committee, 
and a past president of the Alabama Home Economics Association. 
She is also a member of the Joint Legislative Council of Alabama. 


O find out how students dressed in 
college foods laboratory classes we sent a set of 
questions to thirty educational institutions, all 
of which sent back replies. The colleges and 
universities selected for the study were in all 
sections of the country and included state 
universities, land-grant colleges, combined 
universities and land-grant colleges, state col- 
leges for women, and endowed institutions. 

Replies indicated that there is no uniform 
practice as to color, design, or fabric but that 
the white, full-length cotton dress—the nurse’s 
uniform—is the type most often used. There 
are no general requirements as to hair coverings 
or footwear. 


Designs and Fabrics Used 


While 25 colleges use a garment char- 
acterized as a nurse’s uniform, several within 
this group also permit a coverall or wrap- 
around type dress. Two use laboratory coats 
and only one uses a smock. None uses a 
pinafore. 

Only 3 institutions require all students with- 
in the class group to wear exactly the same 
design. Of these, 2 were nurse’s uniforms; the 
third was a smock secured at a $2 rental charge 
per quarter. In all but 2 colleges, the garment 
is full length. While it is usually worn as a 
dress over a slip, in 8 institutions it may be 
worn over another dress, and in 4 of them it is 
always so worn. A laboratory coat is used in 
2 of these. 

Only 8 colleges require a long-sleeved gar- 
ment with cuffs. Pockets varied from 1 to 3. 
Twelve colleges reported the dress always 
opened down the front. Buttons were used 
for the front closing by 5 schools, removable 





studs by 3, and a choice of either by 3 others. 
Nineteen did not answer this question. Skirts 
were usually gored without plaits or gathers, 
Twenty institutions reported that their uni- 
forms were made with collars; 10 did not re- 
port. Six colleges used a detachable belt; 2, 
the set-in type. The rest permitted use of 
either or did not report. 

Seventeen schools reported using for the 
uniforms cotton fabrics—poplin, suiting, 
broadcloth, duck, twill, gabardine, or nurses’ 
cloth. Several mentioned use of rayon fabric 
such as sharkskin. 


Head Coverings, Shoes, Color 


Twenty-two colleges reported that the 
students wore a head covering, and in 19 this 
was a hair net; 3 used a restraining band of 
some sort; 5, no hair covering of any sort. 

To the question “Do you have any require- 
ments regarding shoes worn in the laboratory?” 
10 gave such replies as “low heels preferred” 
or “prefer oxfords” or ‘“‘white, low heels en- 
couraged.” Seventeen reported no shoe re- 
quirement, and 3 did not reply. 

Twenty-eight of the 30 schools now use a 
white costume in the foods laboratory; one 
allows use of any color; and one has yellow 
smocks for all. In several colleges the home 
economics club or honor organization buys at 
wholesale the garments used in foods classes 
and resells them to the students at retail prices. 

In one, students had been allowed to choose 
the most becoming of three colors—green, 
blue, or rose. The garments were bright and 
attractive and the students liked them. But 
when dyes became unsatisfactory, the school 
changed back to white uniforms. 











go 


“If we could hit upon something in color, a 
little more like an attractive house dress, stu- 
dents might like to wear uniforms in food prep- 


aration laboratories,” one college teacher 
wrote. “The white nurse’s type garment is 


obviously not the usual home kitchen garment. 
But when we permit color the results usually 
are wild smocks or aprons that fall off the 
shoulders, or other undesirable garments.” 

“A year ago we had the beginning foods girls 
purchase pastel colored pinafores,” another 
college reported. ‘When we had difficulty 
getting enough aprons in satisfactory colors we 
went back to white uniforms.” 

“We would like to have our students wear 
becoming colored uniforms or white as they 
prefer,” said another instructor. 

“We are not strict about type of uniform 
but do require that it be clean, pressed, and 
neat in appearance and that buttons be sewed 
on,” said one dean of home economics. ‘‘The 
uniform used in the foods laboratory may be 
worn later in the institution management 
laboratory.” 

“My own personal preference is for a color,” 
a distinguished leader in the field of institution 
management stated. ‘I see no reason why a 
wide variety should not be employed. The 
effect would be quite pleasing in a laboratory. 
...I do like a collarless neckline. I do not 
like a set-in belt because the dress tears out 
easily under the arm, particularly on a stout 
student.” 


” 
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The Functional Laboratory Dress 


The easy thing to do is to continue with the 
traditional, reasonably priced white nurse’s 
uniform. But home economists may well 
study the needs of students in a foods labora- 
tory, keeping in mind girls of all types—those 
preparing for homemaking, for teaching, and 
for a career as a dietitian. The garment used 
by a student in a beginning course may not be 
satisfactory for the young woman in an ad- 
vanced preprofessional course. Can we not 
design a garment which is smart-looking and 
becoming, comfortable to wear and easy to 
launder, with pockets enough for service? 

More attention might be given to the en- 
semble, to hair dress, head covering, shoes and 
hose. Good standards of personal appearance 
in the laboratory should carry over into home 
and professional life. 

Some of the new fabrics and finishes which 
will be available after the war may well be 
considered. A nylon fabric which does not 
need pressing, crease-resistant cottons, or spot- 
and moisture-proof fabrics may be the answer. 
The fact that the stiffly starched fabric of the 
nurse’s uniform has been the accepted one for 
the home economist and the dietitian does not 
mean that it should continue to be used 
without question and careful evaluation. Re- 
search and study can and should determine the 
needs and provide designs and fabrics to meet 


them. 


Fello wship Doubled 


The 1945-46 Ellen H. Richards fellowship for research in some field of home 
economics will carry a $1200 grant of funds instead of the usual $600. Ap- 
plication blanks for this fellowship may be secured from the AHEA, 620 Mills 


Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


to Dr. Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


awards will be made by May 1. 


They should be filled out and sent by March 1 


The 


Applications will be rated on scholastic record, experience, qualifications 
for research work, personal and professional characteristics, and the value of 
the research project which the applicant wishes to undertake. 

Committee members are Miss Gross, chairman; E. Neige Todhunter, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington; Esther 


McGinnis, Buffalo State Teachers College; and Lenore E. 


~. Sater, BHNHE. 
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In Short... 








For Lunchroom Cooks 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 


University of Washington 


The cook is the key figure in the school lunch 
program; she can contribute much to the educa- 
tion as well as to the health of the children. 

A two-day institute held recently in Seattle 
high-lighted the key part played by the school 
lunchroom cooks in the educational program. 
This institute was unique in many respects. 
First, it was a joint effort of the western section 
of the Washington Home Economics Association, 
the State Office of Public Instruction, and the 
School of Home Economics of the University 
of Washington. In the second place, the pro- 
gram was not confined to the immediate problem 
of management but was planned to elevate the 
status of lunchroom workers and make them 
realize how much they can contribute to the 
education as well as to the health of children. 
There were, therefore, as many outstanding 
speakers as would be found on the program of 
any educational conference, and as wide a 
variety of subjects was presented. The final 
unique feature was that the registration fee of 
one dollar covered the cost of a dinner, a luncheon, 
and overnight lodging—yet the committee broke 
even. 


Allocation of Institute Planning Jobs 


Arrangements for the institute were divided 
in the following manner: The interest of school 
administrators was enlisted by announcements 
sent out by the state superintendent of schools. 
She urged that principals make arrangements 
for their cooks’ attendance and pay their trans- 
portation costs and that registrations be sent 
to her office. A planning committee which 
included people from health and government 
agencies as well as teachers and women in 
business was chosen by the chairman of the 
western section of the Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The University of Wash- 
ington provided the facilities. 
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Due to transportation problems only eight 
counties were included in this first institute. 
An attendance of fifty or sixty was anticipated 
and housing arranged at the University infirmary 
for that number, but when 270 registered only 
the servicemen’s club of the Armory was large 
enough for overnight lodging. With such a 
large registration the program had to be run in 
double shifts, and the foods class that had ch eer- 
fully volunteered to serve the dinner had to 
make quick adjustments. 


Program Features 


The program included Mrs. Pearl A. Wana- 
maker, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Dr. John E. Corbally, professor of education, 
and Byron Smith, director of extended day care, 
all of whom impressed the audience with practical 
ways of making a lunchroom more educational. 
A panel that presented current school lunch 
problems as seen by an elementary teacher, a 
school nurse, a home economics teacher, a 
principal, and a cook was one of the most stimu- 
lating parts of the program and drew such strong 
reactions from the audience that it nearly got 
away from the leader, Frances Wiley of the 
Washington State Dairy Council. 

Practical science was featured. Ed Munro, 
the sanitarian from the district, emphasized the 
constant vigilance necessary in food handling 
and dishwashing if epidemics are to be avoided, 
and he stressed the precautions necessary when 
refrigeration was inadequate and the hot water 
supply low. His discussion had the effect of 
paving the way for such in-service training in 
sanitation as may be desirable in the state. 
The meals that were demonstrated were served 
the group immediately, buffet style. Both 
meals were planned as first-class school 
lunches. Short-cuts, efficient large-quantity 
methods, and standards of excellence were 
stressed. The first meal was cleverly pre- 
sented by the “Dorothy Neighbors” division 
of the Seatile Times, and the meal was dupli- 
cated and served by Margaret Warning’s food 
class. The second was demonstrated by the 
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student administrative dietitians under Hazel 
Smith’s direction. The fast-moving scenes 
and practical suggestions given had strong 
appeal. 

A kit of institutional helps, including bulletins 
from commercial firms and favorite recipes and 
notes from the demonstrations, the University, 
and city lunchrooms, was assembled by Ruth 
Walker and Mrs. Erminie Lamb and given each 
person as she registered. These were much 
appreciated and saved much note taking. 

Mrs. Margaret T. Hannay of the Dairy 
Council evaluated the nutritional values of the 
meals served and showed ways of stimulating 
better food choices through charts. Margaret E. 
Terrell emphasized practical points on efficiency 
management in lunchrooms. The president of 
the state PTA showed how much her association 
had done and was willing to do to promote better 
lunch programs. Other short speeches gave 
variety and sparkle to the program. 

After the evening meeting the group enjoyed 
cleverly arranged and delicious refreshments, 
suitable for school functions. Mrs. Edith Rausch 
of the Puget Sound Power and Light Company 
showed simple ways of making school functions 
real functions. Ruth Ades, the Spokane super- 
visor of lunchrooms, in a look into the future 
showed the possible physical setups of postwar 
lunchrooms with the space being used for other 
purposes after the noon hour. 

In her brief summary, Frances Oleson of FSA 
not only tied together the strands of the con- 
ference but looked ahead and obtained an 
expression from the audience in an interesting 
way. Six questions regarding what phases of 
the institute they considered most beneficial, 
what they would like stressed in future institutes, 
and whether they would attend a longer workshop 
were asked, and the audience jotted down brief 
answers. These will be used for future planning. 

The sponsors hoped that this would be the 
first of a series of institutes, with others in local 
areas over the state. Another is already being 


planned at Ellensburg at the Central Washington 
College of Education for the seven surrounding 
counties. 

The committee wound up the institute with a 
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deep feeling of satisfaction. The response of 
the school systems and of the audience and co- 
operation of all groups working on it made it 
most worth while. Edna Martin, home eco- 
nomics supervisor in Seattle, was program chair- 
man; Mrs. Hannay, chairman of the section, 
was co-ordinator and expeditor; and I served 
as general chairman. 


Community Service 


CADDY HERRICK 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Home economics trained homemakers of Oak 
Park, Illinois, have made an important con- 
tribution to this village of 65,000 persons dur- 
ing the last two years, through a committee 
set up to help the women of the community 
with their consumer problems. 

The chairman of that consumer committee 
was appointed by the Women’s Co-ordinating 
Council, which had been formed early in 1942 
with representatives of 55 of the women’s 
organizations to work out ways of meeting 
community needs. All the women on the 
committee have had home economics educa- 
tion and also experience in some special] field. 

The services of these home economists have 
included preparing each week a page of in- 
formation for the largest of the local papers, 
giving talks and demonstrations at community 
meetings, operating a canning center during 
the summer of 1943, and teaching three 
courses of three lessons each on canning proce- 
dures last summer. 


Clothing Clinic 


Clothing conservation and sewing have also 
had their share of attention. To help mothers 
who wished to make over clothes during the 
first two years of the war, a clothing clinic was 
held one day a week in the large room at the 
back of the Council’s office. Women of the 
community gave the use of five treadle sewing 
machines. By adding cutting tables and get- 
ting several persons to donate lamps, we could 
give talks and demonstrations one afternoon 
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In Short 


each week on selecting a pattern, cutting, fit- 
ting, and sewing. Those who needed individ- 
ual assistance could work as many hours as 
they wished in the sewing room. Women 
who had no machine at home could use these 
machines on other days. 

The instructors were all experts who were 
formerly employed but now were homemakers 
who volunteered their services. None could 
be at every clinic, but luckily for the sewers, 
most of whom were beginners, it was usually 
possible to have two instructors each day. 

Woolen outer garments for children were the 
most popular type of reconstruction. Many 
of the women were so well pleased with the re- 
sults that they came back again and again for 
advice and aid on other garments. 


Classes of 1943, 1944 


In the autumn of 1943, so many requests had 
come in for sewing instruction that we ar- 
ranged for use of the home economics rooms in 
two easily accessible grade schools. The local 
utility company gave the services of one of its 
home economists for two half days a week as 
teacher. 

Through the local papers, would-be sewers 
were asked to register in advance to ensure a 
sufficient number for a class. Five classes 
were formed from the approximately 175 
women, all novices, who signed up! Each of 
the five classes had a course of five weekly les- 
sons of three hours each. 

The first lesson was on the selection of fab- 
rics and patterns suitable for the fabric and the 
woman and on various types of seams and 
finishes. For the second lesson, each sewer 
brought yard goods and a dress pattern. She 
was shown how to fit her pattern to herself 
and then how to lay the pattern correctly for 
cutting. In the remaining three weeks, the 
garment was completed. Many found time to 
work on a second article. 

The requests for classes are fewer this year, 
undoubtedly because of difficulty in buying 
yard goods and the increase in supplies of some 
kinds of ready-to-wear. Interest is shown in 
the making of clothes for infants and very small 
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children for whom ready-to-wear garments are 
both expensive and scarce. 


Postwar Reconstruction 


LETITIA WALSH 
University of Illinois 


The reconversion vocational training con- 
ference held by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia from December 6 to 9 
had Mrs. Dora Lewis, president of the AHEA, 
as one of the two speakers of the general ses- 
sion. Her topic was “Readjusting the Home 
to Postwar Conditions in America.” 

The four programs of the home economics 
section had as the theme “Reconstruction in 
Home Economics to Meet Present and Postwar 
Family Needs.” High lights from some of the 
addresses follow. 


Present-Day Trends 


Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education: 
We must mobilize our resources to meet 
present-day trends in community organization 
and in education in general. 

These trends are evident in wider recognition 
of five facts about American life: (1) that 
organized groups should co-ordinate their de- 
mands on families and the services they offer 
to families; (2) that the idealism of youth is a 
dynamic factor in the development of social 
change and one which should be utilized; (3) 
that parent participation is important for the 
development of school programs; (4) that edu- 
cation for marriage, parenthood, and home 
living is needed; (5) that social and political 
democracy cannot be fully achieved unless 
democracy is taught and practiced in the home 
and the school. 

If as home economics teachers and super- 
visors we fulfill our obligation to society, we 
must clear the underbrush from our path, 
evaluate what we have done, and see what we 
must do. We must tally our successes to 
gathercourage and strength togoon. We must 
recognize the high responsibility we share with 
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others to muster determination and vision to 
move ahead. We must determine both weak- 
nesses and strengths. 


How Effective Are We? 


Clara Brown, University of Minnesota: 
From the findings of the first year of a study, 
“The Effectiveness of Home Economics Pro- 
grams in Minnesota,” sponsored jointly by 
the State Department of Education and the 
University of Minnesota, some suggestions for 
home economics educators may be drawn: (1) 
Evaluating various aspects of student achieve- 
ment helps teachers and administrators to dis- 
cover the strengths and weaknesses in their 
programs and to identify the problems to be 
attacked. (2) Development of adequate eval- 
uation techniques is one of our major jobs. 
(3) We need to scrutinize curricula to discover 
what students should be expected to learn from 
their environment, what they need to be taught 
in school, what can be taught best at each level, 
and what is really prerequisite for courses that 
follow. (4) Similar studies of the effectiveness 
of home economics programs need to be made 
in many states. (5) We need to decide what 
to expect home economics teachers to be able 
to do and then to scrutinize requirements for 
certification to see whether these requirements 
and the experiences provided are likely to pro- 
duce teachers who can do these things. (6) 
In-service training is greatly needed. 

Florence Blazier, Oregon State College: 
Three hundred state and city supervisors, 
teacher trainers, and teachers considered types 
of room arrangements for teaching homemak- 
ing, preferred heights for working surfaces, 
storage facilities for aprons and towels, and 
specifications for sewing tables. This study is 
helping guide the postwar planning of com- 
mercial equipment companies as well as of 
school administrators and teachers. 


Working with Agriculture in Area Schools 


John B. McClelland and Mary Lyle, Iowa 
State College: Nine state reports on co-opera- 
tive activities of part-time home economics and 
vocational agriculture groups revealed that the 
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subject most often taken up for combined 
group discussions was success in marriage. 
Gardening, home beautification, and land- 
scaping were also popular; postwar planning for 
youth was reported by several. 

The problems these young men and women 
had considered together might be grouped in 
four areas: (1) social relationships and finding 
a suitable life mate; (2) the specifics of home 
and farm operation which men and women 
share in farm living; (3) community building; 
and (4) personal adjustment to and under- 
standing of today’s war-torn world. 

Arthur K. Getman, New York State De- 
partment of Education: The lack of facilities 
for training girls and women for wage earning 
in most communities should challenge home 
economics education to lead in developing a 
training service that will combine (1) special- 
ized operative skill, technical knowledge, and 
managerial ability; (2) systematic instruction 
in home, family, and community living; and 
(3) instruction in the practical aspects of 
American life and institutions, social adjust- 
ments, personal-community health, and ap- 
plied art. 

This training for wage earning should be be- 
low the college level and should supplement 
home economics instruction offered to youth 
and adults by secondary schools. Applied 
science and management training courses in 
the area vocational service probably should 
begin in the tenth year and continue through 
grades thirteen and fourteen. 


Government Careers 


MARGARET L. BRENNER 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Today as never before, college and univer- 
sity students with majors in home economics 
are looking toward the government for em- 
ployment. If your students have this in mind, 
you teachers can guide them into the proper 
channels. 

As home economics in the government is a 
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In Short 


relatively small field, the positions are highly 
specialized. Therefore, steer girls who want 
to carve out a niche for themselves in the gov- 
ernment away from the general home econom- 
ics course into a specialized field. Almost any 
phase of home economics can be utilized; for 
example, household equipment, functional 
housing, dietetics, food preservation, nutri- 
tion, clothing, or technical journalism. The 
minimum requirements are usually two years 
or more of “professional experience” or the 
equivalent in college training. 

Most of the positions for home economists 
are in Washington, D. C., where the housing 
problem today—contrary to popular opinion— 
is no worse than in other cities of similar size. 

A few positions, particularly those for dieti- 
tians, are located in other parts of the country, 
however, and some even take the “government 
girl” overseas. 

For the girl whose heart is set on teaching 
high school home economics the government 
has few positions, but those few are exceed- 
ingly interesting; for example, those in schools 
for the Indians and the Japanese. Frequently 
these positions take the girls to isolated areas. 
For the adventurous, however, this can be a 
vital experience. 


Apply to Civil Service 


Since most of your students will have had 
little or no experience in home economics, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission will probably 
require that they take a written examination. 
Those few who have had several years of rele- 
vant experience will be rated solely on the basis 
of the information furnished in their applica- 
tions. 

The names of persons who qualify by either 
of these methods will be used by the Commis- 
sion in filling requests for personnel received 
The persons with the 
highest ratings naturally receive first considera- 


from federal agencies. 


tion for appointment. 

The examining procedure, which must be 
followed in all cases, moves fastest when ap- 
plications are submitted to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., rather than 
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to individual agencies such as the Children’s 
Bureau or the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Furthermore, if a student’s 
application is submitted to the Commission, 
her qualifications can be considered by a num- 
ber of agencies rather than just by the one in 
which the student happens to be interested. 
Therefore, urge students to send their appli- 
cations or inquiries to the Commission. 

If a girl is determined to work for only one 
agency, she may specify this desire on her ap- 
plication, and the Commission then will not 
refer her paper to other departments. Na- 
turally, this lessens her opportunities. She 
might find that some other jobs are just as 
interesting as the one she thinks she wants. 

Warn the students, too, that it sometimes 
takes months before they will be rewarded by 
so much as a nibble. They shouldn’t refuse 
other positions because they expect a civil 
service appointment nor give up some other 
good job without a definite offer of appoint- 
ment. In any business as large as the federal 
government these things take time. While we 
would like to receive an application today and 
appoint the applicant tomorrow, it just isn’t 
possible. 

Federal employment certainly is a field 
worth considering. All of us government 
home economists feel that we are contributing 
not only to the profession but also to the wel- 
fare of the nation, and in some cases to that of 
other countries as well. 


E gestravaganza 


LENNA M. SAWYER 
Oklahoma Extension Service 


The cake and egg show, advertised as an 
“eggstravaganza,” last May in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, may suggest to home economists else- 
where ways of helping to improve the egg 
marketing situation. 

The show was engineered by the Tulsa 
County Council of Home Demonstration Clubs 
in co-operation with a local radio station and 
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the Office of Distribution of the War Food 
Administration and was held in connection 
with the launching of the fifth war bond drive. 

There were exhibits of cakes which used large 
quantities of eggs—angel food cakes, sponge 
cakes, and butter cakes—and exhibits of eggs, 
both brown and white. City women and 
country women competed for the cash awards 
and the ribbons, and the honors were equally 
divided in the judging. Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire girls, and 4-H Club girls competed in the 
junior class. There were awards, too, for the 
eggs, both for juniors and adults. 

That night the winning cakes and eggs were 
offered for sale for war bonds. The champion 
adult-class cake sold for $25,000 in war bonds; 
altogether $50,000 worth of bonds was sold. 

The program also included a banquet which 
featured eggs. The menu included deviled 
eggs in casserole, English peas, spring salad, 
angel cake, boiled custard, rolls, jelly, coffee. 
Home demonstration club women donated the 
food and served the banquet. Everyone who 
ate the dinner was charged 50 cents to defray 
the expense of premiums, which totaled $87.50. 
Waitresses were Camp Fire girls, Girl Scouts, 
and 4-H Club girls, dressed in their official 
garb. 

The project certainly was successful as a 
device for using eggs, for selling bonds, and for 
developing a warm community spirit. 


Missionaries in Nutrition 


DORIS H. ZUMSTEG 
Dietitian-Manager of Cafeterias 
College of the City of New York 


Under the impact of the war, nutrition work 
in our colleges has taken on something of a 
missionary flavor. Whereas in my under- 
graduate days, a little more than a decade ago, 
student nutrition work was confined largely to 
hospitals and social agencies, now it has gone 
into housing units, dental clinics, market 
places, industrial plants, and local restaurants. 
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Moreover, it is characterized by a zeal not 
often found in the ’30’s. 


Student Teachers Ingenious 

Young nutritionists preparing for profession- 
al jobs have taken as a challenge the problem 
of “selling” nutrition while teaching it and of 
adapting material on nutrition and cookery to 
various needs. They have shown considerable 
ingenuity, too, in conducting classes under 
physical conditions which are far from ideal 
and in holding the interest of exuberant young- 
sters. 

The field nutrition work done by students of 
Pratt Institute, from which I was graduated 
in 1934, undoubtedly is typical of that 
carried on today by many colleges and uni- 
versities and illustrates admirably this adapt- 
ability and ingenuity. These students have 
learned that classes in nutrition and cookery in 
low-cost housing units and settlement houses 
are most successful when they are scaled to 
the age level concerned. In classes for busy 
mothers they feature streamlined methods of 
cookery of basic foods. In those for the older 
daughters they include materials on simple 
party foods—and with no apology. In those 
planned to meet the needs of little boys and 
girls they develop an amazing amount of skill 
in a short time. 


Dental Clinics, Day Nurseries 


At dental clinics Pratt students have found 
that mothers and children will listen willingly 
to nutrition classes held in the waiting room 
and will even ask for advice. The student 
teachers are utilizing the waiting period for 
nutrition games, nontechnical exhibits, and 
presentation of simple material on wise spend- 
ing of the food dollar. 

Student home economists in day nurseries 
help plan menus, prepare and serve lunches 
and snacks, and teach table manners. Here 
some toddlers who have never had solid food 
must be taught to use their teeth, but the 
students report favorable results even with the 
worst “eating problems.” 

Like Mahomet with the mountain, student 
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In Short 


nutritionists take information to those in the 
community who do not come to them for it. 
In co-operation with a civilian defense organi- 
zation, Pratt students and their instructor went 
to different communities in a canteen wagon, 
displayed attractive posters, and passed out 
nutrition materials. After a few visits, the 
return calls of the traveling lesson truck were 
eagerly awaited. 

Students who go directly into homes to work 
on family budget problems often meet with 
considerable opposition. Even where there is 
malnutrition in families of good income, the 
mother is sometimes too apathetic to be in- 
terested in readjusting her food budget. 

A student project which from the outset at- 
tracted the attention of women marketers was 
a nutrition stall at the Essex Street Public 
Market. The posters and other information 
on low-cost and low-point seasonal food, dis- 
pensed in co-operation with the Department of 
Markets, created increasing interest. Some 
women returned weekly to report progress and 
to ask further help in balancing menus. 

Our enterprising young women have also 
invaded the industrial territory. A razor com- 
pany set aside an area near the plant’s cafeteria 
for the students to use during specified lunch 
periods. They set up posters and exhibits and 
distributed factual material on iron, calcium, 
protein, vitamins, bread and cereals, fats and 
cheeses. 

Then they showed how to apply nutrition 
principles to home breakfasts, box lunches, and 
weight control. As the program was worked 
in with the plant cafeteria menus and the com- 
pany’s policy of providing free milk daily to 
the workers, indifference gave way to interest. 
Employees eventually came to discuss ma- 
terials, ask advice, and report progress. After 
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the first few men employees came to recognize 
the advantage of improved nutrition, others 
followed suit—not without good-natured jibes, 
of course. 


Luncheonette Project 


One trio of girls took on the practical prob- 
lem of “doing something about” an eating 
place near the college. This luncheonette was 
doing a good business among the students but 
was beset with labor and supply problems. 

After talking over these problems with the 
owner-manager, the girls were invited to come 
in on certain days to work behind the counter 
and suggest changes. The result was a two- 
way teaching experience. The student nutri- 
tionists made tactful but concrete suggestions 
as to job analyses, menu planning, housekeep- 
ing, and food cost control. In turn, the girls 
learned much about relations with employees 
and the public and about restaurant manage- 
ment. 


Appraisal of Results 


As each person contacted in these projects 
probably represents a family of four, the con- 
tribution of these student nutritionists to the 
community is of real consequence. Organiza- 
tions which have used their services have writ- 
ten grateful letters to the Institute and have 
invited further collaboration. Students are 
finding that their experience under hampering 
conditions and with persons of other races, 
nationalities, and income levels stands them in 
good stead as they go into professional work. 

These field nutrition projects have not re- 
sulted in neglect of special diet work, however. 
Students who are particularly interested in 
that branch of dietetics continue to work under 
the supervision of dietitians in large hospitals. 


The AHEA Membership Drive 


The AHEA had 2,314 more members on January 1, 1945, than it had on 
that date last year, a long way from the doubled membership aimed at... 
but that goal may yet be reached. Four states have doubled their total: 
Colorado, Delaware, Iowa, and Utah. Three others by January 1 had a 
membership 50 per cent or more above last year’s: Louisiana, New Hamp- 


shire, and Vermont. 












Comment... 





Puerto Rico Journal 


The Puerto Rico Home Economics Associa- 
tion now has a publication of its own, the 
Puerto Rico Journal of Home Economics. Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1, called Fall Issue 1944, is an 
attractive and interesting publication of 44 
pages on the cover of which is the well-known 
Pan-American flag device bearing the legend 
“Amigos Siempre.” 

This issue is dedicated to Maria Teresa 
Orcasitas, who last year resigned from her po- 
sition as assistant director of extension service 
in charge of home demonstration work. She 
was the first Puerto Rican to head that work, 
which she took over in 1935. After receiving 
her bachelor’s and master’s degrees in home 
economics from Columbia University, Miss 
Orcasitas became head of the department of 
home economics at the University of Puerto 
Rico in 1932 and helped to get the first home 
management house there. 

The leading article which pays tribute to 
Miss Orcasitas is by Mrs. Katherine R. Cona- 
fay, outgoing president of the PRHEA, in 
whose administration this Journal was 
launched. 

J. J. Osuna, dean emeritus of the College of 
Education of the University, reports in this 
issue the growth of home economics in the 
Island from 1922, when for the first time the 
University offered a four-year course in home 
economics leading to a BS degree. The 25 
students who enrolled in that curriculum that 
year had all their training in two rooms: a 
clothing laboratory and a foods laboratory. 
Three of those students received their degree 
in home economics two years later in the first 
class of home economics graduates. 

Today Dean Osuna reports that about 500 
home economists are employed in Puerto Rico, 
250 of them as teachers, 50 in the FSA, 40 in 
the Extension Service, and the rest in the De- 
partment of Health, the school lunchrooms, 
the OPA, and other war emergency jobs. 














The new financial secretary, by the way, 
sent an SOS to AHEA headquarters in Decem- 
ber for membership blanks saying that 300 or 
more persons wanted them. (What couldn’t 
the AHEA do if 3 out of every 5 home econo- 
mists of the continental USA were active mem- 
bers of their professional organization!) 

‘ PRHEA officers in this the eighteenth year 
of its existence are: president, Providencia 
Garcia de Arroyo; president-elect, Carmelina 
Capé; vice-president, Lydia Rivera; secretary, 
Esther Seijo; financial secretary, Josefina Asen- 
cio; treasurer, Graciela Bacé. 

We congratulate the Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association on its excellent profes- 
sional spirit and wish it success with its new 
publishing venture. 


Wanted: 
A Nutrition Library 


The National Nutrition Council of Pretoria, 
South Africa, is appealing to the USA for help 
in founding a nutrition library in the Depart- 
ment of Public Health of Pretoria. 

“Any old book, journal, or article on nutri- 
tion, dietetics, food, recipes, and the like would 
be most welcome,” writes Dr. Peter Allan, 
secretary for public health and chief medical 
officer for the Union of South Africa. This is 
to be available “‘to all research workers, stu- 
dents, and other interested persons.” 

Contributions should be sent to Dr. H. O. 
Hofmeyr, Liaison Scientific Advisor in Medi- 
cine, Union of South Africa, Office of the 
Government Supply Mission, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Many home economists have back issues of 
the JOURNAL OF Home Economics and of other 
such publications which they have no space for 
and may wish to donate. Other home econo- 
mists are authors of books on foods or nutrition 
and would, we are sure, be glad to send compli- 
mentary copies for this library. 
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Comment 


Housing Portents 


If today’s signs and portents do not mislead, 
housing is on the verge of a new era. 

Some of those portents are pointed out in 
“American Housing,” a Twentieth Century 
Fund report of a housing survey carried out 
under the direction of persons experienced in 
public and private housing, with widely 
different points of view, including one-time 
government officials, architects, and repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor. It reports: 

The housebuilding “industry is showing 
signs of emerging from its archaic mold... .” 


Since the last war, chiefly under the auspices 
of the National Bureau of Standards and private 
technical societies, manufacturers of building 
materials have made progress in reducing the 
variety of similar products and in establishing 
standards of performance for materials in use... . 

Research in building codes, long under way in a 
halting manner, has received strong impetus from 
war contingencies. The need for conserving 
materials has revealed many possible economies 
in the use of materials and has brought into strong 
focus the notorious wastes enshrined in most 
local regulations. Model code provisions have 
been offered by the federal government, which 
has utilized the priorities system to bring pressure 
for the enactment of more rational regulation. . . . 

With the focus, as it is, on the low-priced house 
and with the stimulus to technical innovation 
brought about by the war, the prospects for 
developing the means for producing an increased 
volume of low-priced dwellings are certainly 
greater than ...in the past.... 

In the public housing field an important develop- 
ment of local housing authorities has taken place. 
Many of these have achieved a competence that 
during the war emergency has permitted their 
use on a broader scope than contemplated under 
the original USHA program. As their projects 
have matured, they have evolved new practices 
and new standards of housing management which 
have opened the way to lower operating expense 
and an increased sense of the tenant’s responsibility 
to property. 


Realizing the importance of housing, the 
Senate has set up a subcommittee on housing 
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and urban redevelopment. That committee 
set aside January 9 to 19 inclusive for hearings 
on housing, though no legislation concerned 
with housing had as yet been introduced. 

The hearings were chiefly to help the 
senators clarify their own thinking on such 
questions as whether the federal government 
should have a permanent housing agency and, 
if so, what its functions should be, whether 
the federal government should give financial 
aid to local governments for housing families 
of the lowest income groups, and whether the 
National Housing Agency should carry on 
research in methods of housing construction 
and the like to bring about better homes at 
lower cost. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the USA had 16 
federal housing agencies, some of them with 
overlapping functions, which inevitably led 
to “jurisdictional disputes.” Early in the 
war, however, President Roosevelt by ex- 
ecutive order merged the 16 and placed them 
all under one head, the National Housing 
Agency. Unless there’s legislation to author- 
ize the merging of these 16 agencies, however, 
they will lapse into their former disjointed 
state after the war ends. Hence the com- 
mittee’s concern about whether housing is 
important enough that there should be a 
federal agency to look after it—as the USDA 
was set up to look after the problems of the 
farmer. 

On this important committee are Senators 
Taft of Ohio (chairman), Wagner of New 
York, Buck of Delaware, Radcliffe of Mary- 
land, Ellender of Louisiana, LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, and Chavez of New Mexico. The 
AHEA was among the organizations which 
asked to present their views on housing at 
these hearings. 

Whether the hearings bear fruit in con- 
structive legislation in time to insure im- 
proved homes at lowered cost in the first 
postwar upsurge of building depends upon 
many factors. Chief among these, perhaps, 
is the degree and type of interest expressed 
by the different groups involved: prospective 
home owners—and renters—home builders, 
realtors, labor and social welfare organizations. 





Research ... 














Analysis of Work Shirts and Overalls 


MARGARET B. HAYS, MRS. LUELLA S. 
JOINER, AND DOROTHY C. CAUDILL: 


At the time this study was made, Miss Hays, Mrs. Joiner, and Miss Caudill 
were all in the division of textiles and clothing of the Bureau of Human 


Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Miss Hays is now a lieutenant (j.g.) in 


the WAVES and is stationed in Brooklyn, Mrs. Joiner is in the ranks of 
the homemakers, and Miss Caudill is with the Bureau of Standards. 


c). AN EFFORT to improve buying 


practices, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and the Farm Security 
Administration have been studying the quali- 
ties of household and clothing textiles available 
to families helped by the latter agency (/, 2, 3). 
Work garments are important items in the 
clothing budgets of these and other families 
of similar economic status (4). Family ac- 
count books kept by farm families who are 
FSA borrowers show that 3 to 6 work shirts 
and 2 to 6 pairs of overalls are needed annually 
by each man and each child. 

A BHNHE publication on rural family 
spending and saving (5) showed purchases in 
this same range in 1941. Rural farm families 
with money incomes between $750 and $1000 
purchased an average of 2.43 work shirts for 
men and 1.58 for boys 2 to 15 years old. The 
corresponding values for overalls per person 
were 2.40 and 2.51. 

In addition, work clothes have increased in 
price (6) and are subject to various limitation 
orders (7) resulting from increased civilian 
and military demands. These items have 
been included, therefore, in this series of 
investigations. 


1 Appreciation is expressed to Lelia C. Ogle and Mrs. 
Margaret B. Dreisbach of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, whose co-operation made this investigation 


possible. 


Work Shirts 


Test Procedures 


Of the four garments purchased in each 
brand, one was used for study of construction 
and for some of the tests. From the second 
garment and the front of the third, samples 
were cut to provide for the following determi- 
nations: weight per square yard (3); count, 
yarns per inch (10 in both warp and filling); 
breaking strength (30 in both warp and filling); 
sizing (3); colorfastness to light, to laundering, 
to laundering plus abrasion, to wet crocking, 
and to outdoor exposure (1 each). 

The back section of the third and the whole 
fourth garment were laundered by the pro- 
cedure for determining shrinkage (£) and were 
cut to supply samples for the following tests: 
weight per square yard (3); breaking strength 
(10 in both the warp and the filling); bursting 
strength (30); and resistance to abrasion as 
measured on the Taber machine (15). 

The standard procedures followed are de- 
scribed in Commercial Standard CS59-41 (8). 
To evaluate colorfastness to laundering plus 
abrasion, 25 steel balls were substituted for 
the rubber balls in the CS59-41 No. 4 test 
procedure for colorfastness to laundering and 
25 additional steel balls were sewed into the 
bag made of the test sample and the bleached 
cotton cloth. 
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Analysis of Work Shirts and Overalls 


This test was also made on overalls, using 
as the abrasive in the bag sand that passed 
through a No. 4 mesh screen but not through a 
No. 8 mesh. Unlaundered samples also were 
exposed two weeks in June on outdoor frames 
to observe the effect of weather on the color. 


Io! 


compared to $1.16. For work shirts the 
average price paid by farmers in 1943 increased 
from $1.18 in March to $1.20 in June (6). 
(By September 15, 1944, the price had risen 
to $1.43.) 

Four brands of shirts (9, 11, 12, and 14) were 


triple stitched, while the remainder, probably 
of later manufacture, had two rows of stitching, 
in conformance with the War Production 


Following abrasion of laundered material 
with the Taber abraser (9), three tests for 
bursting strength were made on each sample. 


TABLE 1 
Price and analysis of work shirts 








| GRAB BREAKING | | BURSTING STRENGTH AFTER ABRADING 





















































: pony WEIGHT counTf STRENGTRY LOSS OF | ON TABER MACHINE 
TYPE OF FABRIC ov 1943 PER WEIGHT | 
asm wnes loos mas | ARS | || oe |e ono 
| 1 | Warp | Filling Warp Filling cyclest | cycles§ | cycles§ | cycles§ 
| dollars | ounces | number ante | pounds | pounds | per cent | pounds | pounds | pounds | pounds 
Chambray | 
0.79 | 4.60 | 71.2 52.4 76.9 42.1 9.8 | 62 21 16 
| 0.85 | 4.60 | 71.7 | $3.7 | 71.6 | 43.1 | 10.4 | 69 | 31 21 
| 0.98 | 4.53 70.4 50.9 65.8 35.8 11.1 | 60 24 13 
| 1.00 | 4.40 | 72.2 53.4 69.5 10.5 67 34 26 
| 1.25 | 4.10 69.5 45.5 83.0 10.6 57 41 | w 
1.25 4.03 | 68.9 46.8 75.1 | ‘ 7.8 | 72 35 23 
| 1.47 5.63 | 70.1 58.0 79.2 | a) Be 103 | 55 46 
| 1.69 | 4.57 | 71.8 | 52.7 | 76.5 4/103 | 72 | 33 25 
9 : | 6. - : : : 13.9 63 56 
10 : . | 70.9 : : 3 9.9 31 19 
11 ; ‘ , : : ; 9.9 — a — 
12 : . é ; , ; 10.4 36 23 
Twill 
13 ‘ ; , . ‘ , : ami 2 
Pin Check | | | 
14 1.19 y 5 : q 65.7 8.5 | 36 
Poplin 
‘ing 15 | 1.19 | 4.83 | 114.9 62.7} 1.2 42 











as . ° 
lon t Average of 30 determinations 


§ Average of 15 determinations 


* Average of 3 determinations 
t Average of 10 determinations 
de- 


(8). The number of cycles required to produce a_ Board limitation order (7). Pocket flaps were 
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break in both the warp and the filling yarns 
was used as the measure of resistance to abra- 
sion in testing the laundered pocket linings. 


Results of Shirt Study 


Price and Construction 
The average price of covert shirts (table 1) 
was higher than that of chambray—$1.31 as 


found on two brands (12 and 14), four bar 
tacks on two (6 and 11), gussets at the lower 
end of the side seams on ten, and six buttons 
down the front on all except covert 11, which 
had seven. 

Two brands, chambrays 4 and 8, had com- 
pressed paper buttons; all others had composi- 
tion buttons. All shirts had two pockets, no 
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lining in the sleeve cuffs, and a single layer of 
lining in the collar except chambray 8, which 
was unlined. In most of the garments, the 
material for the sleeves had been cut “‘off the 
grain”; the result was less attractive appear- 
ance, but as far as is known no loss in 
serviceability. 


Breaking Strength and Colorfastness 


All the chambray shirts (table 1) met the 
strength minima proposed by White in a 
study on chambray and covert yardage (J0), 
but of the four covert shirts only brand 9 met 
both the warp and filling minima proposed. 
Using the ASTM formula (//) for number of 
observations, it was calculated that for 30 
determinations the random sampling error at 
95 per cent probability did not exceed 2.7 per 
cent in the warp or 5.0 per cent in the filling. 

Seven of the 15 shirts rated Class 5 in 
tests for colorfastness to light according to 
Commercial Standard 59-41 and therefore 
“may be considered as having superlative 
fastness to light” (8). Two chambrays (1 and 
4) rated Class 4 and hence “may be considered 
as having superior fastness to light.” Two 
other brands (6 and 15) rated Class 3, and four 
(3, 5, 7, and 13) Class 2; that is, they showed 
no appreciable change after 40 and 20 hours’ 
exposure respectively in the Fade-Ometer. 

All the shirts rated Class 4 in laundering— 
that is, they had superlative fastness to home 
or commercial laundering in which little chlo- 
rine is used (see Saville). Yet each shirt 
sample stained the white material washed with 
it. Samples laundered with steel balls to 
provide abrading showed no greater change in 
color than occurred in the regular test pro- 
cedure with rubber balls. Three washings of 
the same sample with steel balls still produced 
no appreciable change in color. 

In the test for wet crocking (rubbing), 
fabrics from nine of the shirt brands were 
rated Class O or “objectionable”; fabrics from 
six, Class B or not objectionable as the dis- 
coloration disappears upon subsequent 


laundering (8). 
Samples from shirt 2 changed appreciably in 
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color after two weeks of outdoor exposure 
even though rated Class 5 in fastness to light 
as tested with the Fade-Ometer; the other six 
that changed appreciably rated Class 4 or 
lower in fastness to light. Covert and pin 
check shirts showed no change in color on 
outdoor exposure, and in laboratory tests were 
rated Class 5 to light and Class 4 to washing. 
No shirt sample changed color as much as did 
shirts used in an unpublished wear study con- 
ducted at the Gees Bend FSA project in 
Alabama, at the Lakeview project in Arkansas, 
and at Transylvania in Louisiana—in which 
the laboratory ratings were Class 5 to light and 
4 to washing. 


Shrinkage, Laundering 


Chambray shirts 5 and 6 shrank 12.4 and 9.0 
per cent, respectively, in the warp direction, 
but all other values were 2.1 per cent or less. 
In a few cases the material stretched slightly, 
as much as 1.2 per cent for chambray shirt 1. 
Measurements taken along the collar, yoke, 
length of front, and length and width of back 
and of the sleeve indicated somewhat greater 
shrinkage than that shown by an 18-inch fabric 
square that included no stitching or seams. 
Chambray shirts 2 and 8, though made from 
low-shrinkage material, shrank 4 per cent or 
more in the collar and yoke, indicating that the 
fabric may have been stretched somewhat 
during the manufacture of the garment. 

All brands except chambray shirt 6 weighed 
less per square yard after laundering than 
when new; as shirt 6 shrank considerably, it 
gained rather than lost in weight per square 
yard. Laundering also reduced the breaking 
strength, sometimes as much as 25 per cent. 
However, even after laundering, only two 
breaking strength values were below 30 pounds 
—those in the filling direction for covert shirts 
10 and 11. Buttons on most of the shirts 
changed color, lost their finish, or cracked when 
laundered by the shrinkage procedure con- 
sidered equivalent to three commercial 
launderings. 

As shown in table 1, bursting strength de- 
creased progressively with increasing amounts 




















Analysis of Work Shirts and Overalls 


of abrasion. The bursting strength values 
were plotted as ordinates with the number of 
cycles on the Taber abraser as abscissa. The 
line between 400 and 800 cycles was extrapo- 
lated to zero bursting strength and the inter- 
cept used as a measure of the resistance to 
abrasion of the shirt. In the order of increas- 
ing resistance, the shirts ranked number 4, 10, 
5, 2, 1, 3, 6, 8, 12, 13, 15, 14, 7, and 9. Thus, 
of the shirts tested, the chambrays, in general, 
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were triple stitched; in the remaining nine, 
stitching was limited to two rows. Three 
brands of overalls (6, 8, and 10) had only one 
button riveted on each side as a fastener. 
Bar tacks ranged from 10 to 16 in number on 
each brand—overalls 3, 5, and 12 having more 
than the 15 bar tacks specified in the WPB 
ruling (7). One of the two dungarees had 
nine bar tacks in addition to the six on the belt 
loops; the other had 10 small rivets. All over- 




















TABLE 2 
Price and analysis of denim overalls 
a | PRICE IN ; ae GRAB BREAKING , |BURSTING STRENGTH AFTER asnanenel POCKRT 
TYPE OF | cpginc | WEIGHT count STRENCTE] | Loss or | Ou TABER MACHINE LINING RE- 
MAND | OF 1943 | souane a= | ON De- | : ABRASION Om 
oan | = Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling | — waded | oe Bano leycles4 wacunra®* 
dollars ounces | number | number | pounds | pounds | ber cent pounds pounds | pounds | pounds cycles 
Bib | | | | 
1 | 1.19 | 9.47| 65.4 | 47.5 | 150.1) 68.6] 11.5} 85 | 93 | 70 | SO 952 
2 | 1.29 | 10.20) 69.4 | 48.8 | 169.1} 84.5 | 11.0 | 107 | 103 | 80 | 65 1,745 
3 | 1.39 | 10.57 | 68.5 | 48.2 | 172.1 87.1 | 12.5 | 108 102 85 | 68 2,936 
4 | 1.45 | 8.67 | 65.5 | 42.9 | 158.8! 61.5 | 13.9 | 104 83 | 54 | 32 820 
5 1.49 | 10.63 | 70.0 | 49.3 | 183.1 | 91.9] 13.7 | 114 94 96 77 1,500 
6 1.65 9.63 | 68.1 | 44.8 | 172.1 | 93.1 11.8 | 155 137 98 | 89 931 
7 1.69 | 11.33 | 70.2 | 47.5 | 178.1 | 118.2 | 10.4 | 143 | 132 115 | 97 2,500 
8 | 1.74 | 9.50] 65.7 | 43.0 | 178.3 | 73.1 | 8.6 | 93 | 92 | 77, | 74 1,119 
9 1.79 | 9.67 67.5 | 47.8 175.3 | 70.7 | 13.4 | 104 88 72 | 50 1,470 
10 1.95 | 9.43 69.3 | 44.7 | 191.0 81.9 | 11.6 151 114 | 94 | 85 1,196 
11* | 1.95 | 10.20] 70.0 | 48.5 | 174.4] 81.9] 123] — | — | —] — 532 
12 | 2.29 | 10.47 | 67.8 | 48.1 | 172.4/ 92.3] 120} — | — | — | — | 2,239 
13 | 2.45 | 10.97 | 69.7 | 49.9 159.2 | 104.3 | 13.0 | 165 119 | 94 | 6? | 1,406 
Waist | | | } 
14 1.45 | 10.60 | 65.4 | 50.8 166.6 | 113.1 8.3 | 118 116 | 9 | oO | 1,412 
St | 1.75 | 9.57 | 66.4 | 45.0 178.0} 70.2) 13.1 -_—_, = i ows | 916 








* Size 34-30 

t Size 36-34 

¢ Average of 3 determinations 
§ Average of 10 determinations 


§ Average of 


were less resistant to abrasion than were the 
covert, twill, pin check, and poplin work shirts. 


The Overalls 


Nine brands of the bib-type and the two 
dungarees were in the lower half of the price 
range of the overalls tested (table 2). The 
average value of $1.72 for all overalls tested 
was lower than the average price of $1.85 paid 
by farmers in March 1943 (6). 

Six brands of overalls (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 12) 


|| Average of 30 determinations 


15 determinations 


** Average of 6 determinations 


alls had 2 hip, 1 rule, 2 front, and 2 small or 1 
large bib pockets. Ten brands had a small 
pocket inside the right front pocket. Even in 
garments of the same brand pocket linings 
varied considerably; in some brands, linings in 
three of the four garments were of different 
fabrics. 

When tested in the Fade-Ometer, three over- 
all brands (5, 12, and 14) were rated Class 5 in 
colorfastness to light; eight (1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 
and 13), Class 4; three (3, 7, and 11), Class 3; 
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and one (15), Class 2, according to Commercial 
Standard 59-41. After laundering, brands 3, 9, 
11, and 14 rated Class 3 and the others Class 4. 
Each overall fabric stained the white cloth 
washed with it. In the test for wet crocking, 
all overalls were rated Class 0, indicating that 
the crocking (rubbing) that occurred “is 
considered objectionable.” 

The color of three brands of overalls (1, 2, 
and 6) that were Class 4 in fastness both to 
light and to laundering changed appreciably 
with outdoor exposure, while brands 4 and 10 
with the same ratings did not. Borton and 
others (/2) also reported that the standard 
laboratory tests in the majority of fabrics they 
tested did not predict the color changes that 
occurred with service. Samples laundered 
three times with steel balls showed no greater 
change in color than occurred in the standard 
laundry procedure. Using sand instead of 
rubber balls as the abrasive during laundering 
produced somewhat more change in color 
but not nearly so much as normally occurs in 
service, as shown by an unpublished wear 
study. 

Overalls 6 and 8 shrank 9.0 and 7.7 per cent, 
respectively, in the warp. All other values for 
fabric shrinkage were below 3 per cent. As in 
the case of shirts, the garment measurements 
showed somewhat more shrinkage than the 
values for fabric shrinkage but not enough 
more to affect the fit of the garment. 

Overalls 6 and 8, with high shrinkage, gained 
in weight per square yard upon laundering by 
the procedure for determining shrinkage— 
considered equivalent to three commercial 
launderings—but all others except brand 10 
lost weight. Laundering also reduced the 
breaking strength of the fabric, in one case as 
much as 32 per cent. The fasteners and 
buttons used on the overalls on the whole did 
change objectionably with 


not rust or 
laundering. 
Increasing amounts of abrasion generally 
produced progressive reduction in bursting 
strength. The graphs of abrasion cycles 
versus bursting strength were extrapolated to 
zero strength, and the values obtained were 
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used for rating the overalls for resistance to 
abrasion. The order of increasing resistance 
was overall 4, 9, 1, 13, 3, 5, 2, 7, 8, 10, 6, and 14, 
No relationship was found between this order 
and the fabric weight, yarn count, or price. 

Materials used for pocket linings varied 
greatly both in weight and in weave from one 
brand to another and between two garments 
of a given brand. Boat sail drill used in two 
garments of overall brand 3 gave the highest 
value for resistance to (Taber) abrasion, 3,468 
cycles. Asa whole, twill weave pocket linings 
were more resistant to abrasion than were those 
of plain weave heavy muslin. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Fifteen brands each of work shirts and 
overalls available to FSA families were pur- 
chased to study the garment construction and 
physical properties of these work clothes. 

Prices in the spring of 1943 ranged from $0.79 
to $1.75 for size 16 shirts and from $1.19 to 
$2.45 for size 40-34 overalls. Price was not 
correlated with physical properties, although 
for overalls the weight per square yard and 
breaking strength tended to increase with the 
price. 

As a result of the WPB limitation orders a 
trend toward simplified construction of the 
type that saves both supplies and labor was 
observed in the garments studied. Most of 
the shirts had two rows of stitching, six compo- 
sition buttons down the front, two pockets 
without flaps, and had sleeves cut “off the 
grain” of the material. This latter affects the 
appearance but may not affect length of 
service. Most of the overalls had two rows 
of stitching, ten to fifteen bar tacks, one large 
or two small bib pockets, two side pockets, 
one rule pocket, and one hammer loop. 

The range of values for weight per square 
yard and count was small, but that for breaking 
strength by the grab method and resistance to 
abrasion was large. In general, the work 
garments contained relatively large amounts 
of nonfibrous material, showing that the 
fabrics in them were starch finished during 
manufacture. 
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Analysis of Work Shirts and Overalls 


As evaluated by laboratory tests for color- 
fastness to light and to laundering, the work 
garments tested generally showed good color- 
fastness, but all fabrics stained cotton fabric 
washed with them, indicating that care should 
be taken not to wash other materials at the 
same time. Not any of the color changes 
produced in the laboratory were so great as 
those observed on these types of garments in 
some service tests conducted by the personnel 
of four FSA projects. As even garments with 
the highest laboratory ratings for colorfastness 
may fade in service, changes in manufacturing 
procedures are needed to produce fabrics with 
better colorfastness; and standard laboratory 
test procedures should be modified so that they 
will more nearly predict the changes that occur 
in service. 

Two brands of shirts and two brands of 
overalls were made of materials that shrank 
considerably upon laundering. In some cases, 
even though the fabric itself showed low 
shrinkage values, the values for garment 
shrinkage were somewhat higher, indicating 
that certain fabrics with low shrinkage may be 
stretched somewhat during garment manu- 
facture. Judging by these 30 brands, work 
garments that do not shrink excessively can be 
purchased in the price range studied. 

As a group, the chambray shirts were less 
resistant to abrasion than were those made 
The bib overalls 
and dungarees were more resistant than were 


from other types of fabric. 
any of the shirts. Also the twill weave pocket 
linings were more resistant to abrasion than 
were those of plain weave heavy muslin. 
From observations of garments after they 
were laundered, the buttons would soon need 
to be replaced on the shirts, but the overall 
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fasteners and riveted buttons did not rust and 


probably would give satisfactory service. 
While laundering produced some reduction in 
breaking strength, the laundered fabrics re- 
tained sufficient strength so that their useful- 
ness would not be unduly impaired. 
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State Labor Laws for Women 


Forty-three states and the District of Columbia have laws limiting the daily 


and weekly hours of employment in one or more industries. 


The states which 


have no such protective law are Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, and West 


Virginia. 


Half of the states and the District have set 8 hours a day and/or 48 


hours a week or less as the maximum time a woman may be employed in one or 


more industries. 
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Today 42 schools are accredited members of the 
American Association of Schools of Secial Work 
and therefore conform with the Association’s 
standard “minimum curriculum” which is roughly 
two thirds theory and one third field work. 

So reports “Social Work and the Joneses,” a 32- 
page, 10-cent pamphlet, No. 97, published by 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Its authors are Ruth Lerrigo, editor of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., and Bradley 
Buell, executive editor, Survey Midmonthly. 

It’s an excellent little publication for teachers to 
use in vocational guidance—excellent also for citi- 
zens’ groups, as an interpretation of social service 
work. 


In the USA as many people suffer from epilepsy 
as from active tuberculosis or diabetes. After the 
war there will be more because head injuries and 
the strains from military life may contribute to 
seizures.... But given adequate medical and 
social care 80 out of every 100 epileptics can lead 
relatively normal lives ... marry. . . have children. 

So points out another 10-cent Public Affairs 
pamphlet, No. 98, “Epilepsy—the Ghost Is Out 
of the Closet,” which summarizes for lay readers 
up-to-date medical knowledge of this disease. 


Michigan protects its wine grape growers by 
taxing out-of-state wines at 50 cents a gallon. 
California protested the law and threatened to 
retaliate by refusing to buy Michigan cars and 
trucks for state use. This is one of the many 
trade barriers discussed in another 10-cent Public 
Affairs pamphlet, No. 37, “State Trade Walls,” 
written by F. Eugene Melder of Clark University. 
It shows how these state trade laws greatly increase 
cost of goods to consumers and often act as a 
boomerang to the very groups the law aims to 
protect. It also shows why repeal of such laws is 
extremely difficult and what can be done about it. 


“One Hundred Problems in Consumer Credit’ 
is a 10-cent, 56-page pamphlet for use in mathe- 
matics or home economics classes. Part I has a 
section for the junior high age and one for senior 
high school students. The last 15 pages are given 


to problems for college students in advanced alge- 
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bra classes or in courses in business mathematics. 
Order from Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search, Jaffrey, N. H. 


“Attention Food Managers” is a helpful booklet 
written by Frances Berkeley Floore, nutrition 
adviser to the Eastman Kodak Company, and dis- 
tributed free by the National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6. Of its 39 pages, 
17 are devoted to recipes tested and standardized 
by the institution management department of 
Purdue University. The other sections of the 
booklet take up such subjects as sales promotion 
in the cafeteria, menu planning, between-meal 
feedings in industrial plants. 


Five research studies are listed under the “Con- 
sumer and Consumer Organizations” heading in 
“Survey of University Business Research Projects 
1943-44” recently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Other sections in which home economists will be 
interested include: housing and real property, and 
prices and price policy. Free on request from the 
Office of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


“Food Patterns of Some European Countries” by 
Helen S. Mitchell and Natalie F. Joffe is a short 
schematic picture of the food habits of 13 countries, 
published first in the Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, and now available in reprints 
from the ADA. Cost: 15 cents plus postage. 


“New Health Films ( #2)” is a list of available 
sound films released in 1944 with an appraisal of 
each by Adolf Nichtenhauser, M.D. In the list 
are films on nutrition, nurseries, juvenile delin- 
quency. Order from American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Price, 
20 cents. 


“Characteristic Differences Among Homemak- 
ing Teachers of Varying Proficiency” is a report 
on a piece of research which will interest both those 
concerned with pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers and the teachers themselves. 

Hazel Hatcher of Michigan State College was 
responsible for the study and the writing of the 
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report, but a half dozen other widely known home 
economists “had a finger in the pie.” 

A limited number of copies is available from 
the State Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 


“Egg Dishes for Any Meal” is a 16-page 
BHNHE booklet noted before in this department 
but worth noting again in view of the egg surplus 
approaching. And while you’re ordering you may 
as well ask for the leaflet, ““Eat a Good Breakfast to 
Start a Good Day.” Single copies from the Office 
of Information, USDA. 

The attractive new 28-page, 15-cent booklet 
“Are We Well Fed” was done by Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling before she became chief of the BHNHE. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Described as a “‘businessman’s guide,” ‘“Fed- 
eral Agencies: A Descriptive Tabulation of 428 
Functional Units of the Federal Government” 
would make a useful reference also for any home 
economist who is interested in how our federal 
government is set up, especially if she is a member 
of a legislative committee. It is a 25-cent, 68-page 
publication of the Citizens National Committee, 
Inc., 1409 L Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Here’s what it reports about the BHNHE: 
Created (under its present name) by a USDA 
memo in 1943; function, “research in diet, cloth- 
ing, home economics designed to contribute to 
every-day family life; appropriation, $447,000; 
employees, 199.” 


“After High School— What?” is a 30-page bulle- 
tin which reports on a follow-up study of 1939-40 
and 1940-41 graduates and drop-outs of six typical 
Alabama high schools. Findings from this study 
are compared with those from a study of what 
New York high school graduates do their first year 
out of school. Of special interest to those who are 
overhauling their high school curricula. 

Rochelle Rodd Gachet, director of vocational 
advisory service of Alabama College, Montevallo, 
wrote the report. A limited number of copies is 
available by writing to the College. 


No nursery school teacher should have more 
than 12 children in her care. If the teacher is well 


trained and adequately paid and if the school is 
properly equipped this means very high cost per 
child. Nine out of 10 families need the services 
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of a good nursery school in these days of inadequate 


education for parenthood. How can 
school experience be made available to all, as it 
should be in a democracy, without greatly in- 
creased taxes? 

“Re-education in a Nursery Group: A Study in 
Clinical Psychology” presents that dilemma and 
offers a solution. It’s an absorbingly interesting, 
175-page, $2 monograph published by the Society 
for Research in Child Development, National Re- 
search Council, Washington 25,D.C. The writer, 
Ruth Wendell Washburn, consultant in child de- 
velopment, The Shady Hill School, Cambridge, 
Mass., describes the work of the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development and then briefly shows how 
the plan could be worked out in a school district. 

Useful for any parent who is eager to get a nur- 
sery school started in his community and to any 
one handling preschool age children. 


nursery 


“Weekly Menu and Nutrition Service for Com- 
pany-Operated Employee Cafeterias in Massachu- 
setts Industrial Plants ,” started last September, is 
available now to groups outside Massachusetts. 
It is prepared in co-operation with a subcommittee 
on industrial nutrition of which Mrs. Quindara 
Oliver Dodge is chairman. 

The service has been warmly praised by govern- 
ment officials of Canada and Australia as well as 
by those of the USA. Order from Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, 833 Park Square 
Building, Boston. 


“Carpet and Rug Repair” is a new, 16-page 
BHNHE bulletin which you may obtain free by 
writing to the Bureau. As the authors, Bess 
Viemont Morrison and Irma Ekstrom, point out, 
some of these repairs are tedious and a little hard 
to do, but they’re worth the effort. 


“To Foster Parents: This Is Your Foster 
Child” is a 10-cent, 12-page pamphlet published 
by the New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, 105 East 22d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Companion pamphlet for nurses and social workers 
is “About Foster Children,” 25 cents. 


Memo for club program chairmen: Send 10 
cents to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for “Let’s Look at Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace’—a summary in 
amusing cartoons of a very serious recent book 
on organizing for peace. 





Association Business... 














Textiles and Clothing Division 


Textile information, clothing construction, and 
the production and marketing of clothing products 
have become of interest to many people heretofore 
occupied with other subjects. 

The national textile and clothing situation last 
year and the effort of individuals and families to 
adjust themselves and their clothing problems to it 
have resulted in a widespread increase in state and 
local clothing programs. Extension divisions in 
some states report that practically every county 
has requested clothing work. Some towns and 
cities have clothing centers at which a person may 
receive the help needed. 

The practice of home sewing undoubtedly is in- 
creasing. Many persons who had become accus- 
tomed to buying all or a part of their own or their 
family’s clothing ready-made are now making at 
least part of it. Professional home economists and 
textiles and clothing personnel everywhere are 
fostering this interest and its associated activities. 

Consumers are not the only ones interested in 
what the textiles and clothing people can and will 
do. The Philadelphia Textile Institute which in 
1942 awarded three tuition scholarships to young 
members of the AHEA has given two more this 
year (to Stephania Bayor of Wayne University and 
Agnes Janet Collen of Ohio State University) and 
will make three available again next year. These 
scholarships are financed by different manu- 
facturers. Applications for them should be sent to 
Professor Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

The survey of clothing shortages and quality 
deterioration made last year by the AHEA through 
our division was in part responsible for the Office of 
Civilian Requirements of the WPB allocating 
materials for such things as children’s garments 
and work clothes. 


Postwar Planning 


The textiles and clothing college teachers of the 
Midwest have started some studies with a national 
steering committee to provide continuity to this 
program, and so many home economists have asked 
about it that I shall explain it here. 

The committee on instruction of the Land-Grant 


College Association arranged for a meeting of col- 
lege teachers in Chicago last March to give textile 
faculties “an opportunity to study course content 
with a view to making adjustments for meeting 
postwar conditions.” This group divided into 
committees to work on specific problems and then 
reported to the general sessions. As work pro- 
gressed, the possibility of far-reaching results from 
group efforts became apparent. 

As many wished to continue the work, the execu- 
tive committee of our division of the AHEA ap- 
pointed a planning committee and asked Beulah 
Coon of the U. S. Office of Education to become 
liaison officer to like groups in other sections of the 
country. The northeast section met in New York 
in November. Other meetings will probably fol- 
low, if the teachers respond to the invitations. 

In these first experimental meetings it is hoped 
that a program will develop of such strength and 
high quality as to be of interest and value to all 
college teachers and that eventually they will all 
participate in the meetings. Reports of the com- 
pleted studies will be made available. 


Department-Division Interchange 


The textiles and clothing teachers in the AHEA’s 
department of elementary and secondary schools 
hope to initiate a long-time program concerned 
with their problems. If several of the professional 
textiles and clothing groups carry on active studies 
there will be need of interchange of reports and 
representation. 

This interchange between departments and 
divisions of the Association seems to indicate a 
definite trend. A representative of our division 
regularly attends meetings of the division of family 
relations and child development. The department 
of social welfare and public health has asked our 
division to work on clothing lists that may be used 
by its members. The extension people have also 
asked us to co-operate with them on a program. 
All this is evidence of the need for well-trained 
specialists and of the interdependence of persons 
working in this area and those working in other 
areas concerned with home and family life— 
ROSALIE V. RATHBONE, Chairman. 
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Association Business 


Legislative Committee 


In conference with Mrs. Dora Lewis, your presi- 
dent, and Lelia Massey, your executive secretary, 
your legislative chairman has made a careful study 
of the report of last year’s legislative committee 
and of the legislative program adopted at the 
AHEA meeting in Chicago last June. These were 
published in the September 1944 JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics on pages 445 and 446. 


Allocating Responsibility 

Because of the diversified fields of interest within 
our legislative program each member of the com- 
mittee was asked to take responsibility for follow- 
ing legislation in specific fields of interest and for 
recommending strategy in that field. Each chair- 
man has a subcommittee te aid her. Some of the 
subcommittee members were selected from outside 
the legislative committee. Responsibility was 
divided thus: 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
appropriations: Eloise Davison (chairman), 
Marie Mount 

Other appropriations: Mrs. Signe Smith (chairman), 
Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin 

Child and maternal legislation: Mrs. Harris T. 
Baldwin (chairman), Sarah Blanding 

School lunch: Marie Mount (chairman), Elisabeth 
Amery, Jessie Harris, Mrs. Mary deG. Bryan, 
Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, Mrs. Harris T. 
Baldwin 

Buying consumer goods: Alice Edwards (chairman), 

Hazel Kyrk 

of living and distribution of commodities: 

Hazel Kyrk (chairman), Benjamin Andrews, 

Alice Edwards 

Social security: Benjamin Andrews (chairman), 
Hazel Kyrk 

Aid to education: Sarah Blanding (chairman), 
Mrs. Signe Smith, Alice Edwards 

Housing: Mrs. Katharine Alderman (chairman), 
Eloise Davison, Benjamin Andrews 

Health and Nutrition: Mrs. Katharine Alderman 
(chairman), Mrs. Signe Smith 

This allocation of areas did not mean that the 
activity of committees was to be confined to these 
areas, however. 


Cost 


The Seventy-ninth Congress 

As this is written the seventy-ninth Congress has 
not yet started its sessions and the personnel of 
Congressional committees has not yet been an- 


nounced, but as soon as a list of members of impor- 
tant committees is available it will be sent to each 
state legislative chairman. 

Whenever someone from your state is on one of 
these committees, it might be advisable to see 
that he knows that as a member of the AHEA you 
are watching with interest his action on bills that 
affect the home. 

All bills which failed of passage in the seventy- 
eighth Congress, as you know, died at the end of 
that session. Many of them will be reintroduced 
and will be given new numbers. Some will be re- 
drafted in the light of criticisms received in hear- 
ings and on the floor of the House and the Senate. 
Some will have new sponsors, but most of those 
in which the AHEA is interested will probably 
have the same supporters as in the 1943-44 
session. 

Headquarters office will advise each state legis- 
lative chairman when public hearings are sched- 
uled. The executive committee is planning to 
have some AHEA member living in or near Wash- 
ington attend and report on hearings. 


Suggestion for All AHEA Members 


We recommend that members of the AHEA, 
whether or not they are on state or national legis- 
lative committees, write to their congressman or 
their senator for a copy of each bill in the areas 
mentioned above as soon as it is introduced in the 
new Congress. 

Experience shows that one of the ways by which 
a representative determines the amount of interest 
of his constituents in a given bill is by the number 
of requests he gets for copies of it. Let your repre- 
sentative know that you are following with great 
interest the action he is taking on each bill which 
you and your professional organization, the AHEA, 
are supporting. 

Should the action of your representative at any 
time be unfavorable from your point of view, it 
might be well for you to write to him indicating 
your disapproval of his procedure. 

As for state legislation, we hope that state legis- 
lative committees will follow local legislation of 
particular interest to homes. As a good citizen 
and as a good member of the AHEA, it is sincerely 
hoped that you will assume responsibility and take 
some stand on important legislation this year.— 
ELoIsE Davison, Chairman. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washingten 


Why these abstracts are timely: To appraise 
income increases in terms of family well-being 
we must know what level of living a given 
income will buy. But we have lacked a 
necessary tool, the dollar cost of the subsistence 
level. Now this tool is available through a 
recent study, and it will be widely used in 
making family spending plans in courses on 
budgeting, food, and clothing. Helpful, too, 
will be the charts of the BLS and the BHNHE 
which illustrate current trends in income, 
prices, and civilian supplies. 

Ability to read charts and tables is a “‘must”’ 
for today’s home economist. Understanding 
how different forms of taxation and credit- 
control affect consumption is another of her 
“‘musts.”’ Her brother in a trade association 
studies the impact of proposed taxation or 
credit regulation upon his business and decides 
whether it should be supported or opposed. 
Should she be less concerned? 


Cost of living at a subsistence level. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 59, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 859-861. 
The 1944 pricing of the so-called emergency 

budget gives us, roughly, the answers to two ques- 

tions: What does it now cost to maintain a family 
of four at this level? How much have costs risen 
since prewar days? This budget, originally pre- 

pared by the WPA, was last priced in 1935. 

Some revision of the list of goods and services was 

necessitated by wartime markets. 

The low-cost war food budget of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics was sub- 
stituted for the prewar one. This takes account of 
rationing, provides acceptable minimum standards 
of nutrition, and should not involve health risks 
even if followed indefinitely. Pricing was done in 
five textile-manufacturing cities: two in the South 
and three in New England. 

The cost of the year’s goods and services needed 
for this emergency living level was $1,415 (using 
February 1944 prices), approximately 57 per cent 


more than the 1935 figure, $903. This level, we 
should remember, is below that used by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in formulating its cost-of-living 
index for wage-earner and low-salaried families. 
A greater proportional increase in living costs at 
the emergency level than at the higher BLS level 
would be expected, in part, because food, which has 
risen more than have other items, takes a larger 
share of family living expenses. 

To the above amount must be added social 
security levies and income tax; these, with war 
bond purchases (10 per cent of income) would bring 
the total to $1,621. The Textile Workers Union— 
which did the pricing of the budget (using the tech- 
niques of the BLS)—fears that the estimated cost 
of food, $642, is too low, since the diet bought 
would be adequate only if the homemaker knew 
enough to get the best value, nutritionally, for her 
money—a state of knowledge not yet attained, as 
home economists know. Estimated clothing costs 
may also be too low, since quality deterioration, 
especially great for low-priced garments, would 
necessitate more frequent replacements than the 
budget allows. While acceptance of this figure as 
the minimum needed by a large-city family of four 
is therefore somewhat questionable, it provides a 
useful approximation. 


Variations of retail sales taxes, H. P. WALpD. 
Am. Econ. Rev. 34, No. 2 (June 1944), pp. 
280-302. 

Property tax as a burden on shelter, J. V. Burk- 
HEAD. J. Land & Public Utility Econ. 20, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1944), pp. 255-263. 

The burden which a retail sales tax imposes upon 
low-income families and its limitations as a source 
of revenue were discussed by Randolph Paul in 
the December 1943 JOURNAL or Home Eco- 
nomics. Mr. Wald provides further anti-sales- 
tax ammunition by analyzing three major types of 
such taxation with respect to equity (family well- 
being), revenue returns, anti-inflationary effects, 
and administrative expense. 

A sales tax with no exemption provisions exacts 
a larger share of the income of the poor than of 
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Abstracts—Consumer Problems 


that of the well-to-do family because the former 
spends more of its funds for current living. A 10 
per cent sales tax would take 9.6 per cent of income 
at the $300 level, 6.4 per cent at the $2,000 level, 
and only 3.5 per cent at the $10,000 level. In 
addition, it would bear more heavily upon large 
than upon small families. 

Since such taxation would increase consumers’ 
outlays for a specific budget, it would raise the 
cost of living and thus lead to increased pressure 
from the wage-earning groups for higher wages— 
an inflationary pressure difficult to withstand. 

Revenue returns, however, would be greater than 
from a sales tax which exempted food: $6,320 
million compared with $3,960 million, if the rate 
were 10 per cent. 

Exemption of food from the sales tax would 
lighten the load for poor families more than for 
well-to-do, since food takes a larger share of income 
at the former level. Nevertheless, it would not 
equalize the burden: a 10 per cent tax, food 
exempted, would take 2.2 per cent of the income 
of a two-person family in the $750 to $1,000 income 
class and only 1.8 per cent in the $5,000 to $10,000 
class. Large families would benefit by such an 
exemption more than would small; urban families 
more than those on farms where food expenditures 
are reduced by home production. Exemption of 
food would lessen the likelihood of inflationary 
pressure, since it would make the tax less burden- 
some to wage earners. 

A per capita exemption from the sales tax has 
been proposed to protect a minimum level of living 
as does the exemption provision of the income tax. 
A 10 per cent sales tax providing $185 per capita 
exemption would yield about the same returns as 
would a similar tax with a food exemption. Low- 
income families and large families with moderate 
income would pay no sales tax. 

Administration would present formidable diffi- 
culties, however. False claims for exemption 
coupons and coupon sales could be controlled only 
at great expense, if at all. 

“Would substitution of a sales tax for a property 
tax on family shelter decrease the burden on 
consumption?” asks Mr. Burkhead—an important 
question, since reduction of housing costs can mean 
increased postwar employment. 

Using data from the Consumer Purchases Study 
in two cities as a base, he finds that the percentage 
of income taken by taxes on homes is much greater 
at the lower than at the upper income levels. His 
index for owned homes (percentage for all income 
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levels combined being 100) shows 158 for the level 
$750 to $999; 92 for the level $2,500 to $2,999; 
53 for incomes of $7,500 and above—practically 
one-third as great as at the lowest of these levels. 

For rented homes, the index was 136, 90, and 40, 


respectively. In comparison, the index for a sales 
tax at the three levels was 122, 93, and 74, respec- 
tively. Substitution of a sales tax, therefore, 
seems only to change from one inequitable method 
of taxing to another. The need for studying al- 
ternative, more equitable ways of raising revenue is 
indicated. 

Competition in small loans, C. W. PHetps. Soc. 

Sci. 19, No. 3 (July 1944), pp. 129-131. 

This consumer credit field. U. S. Investor 55, 

No. 48 (Nov. 25, 1944), pp. 1-5, 20. 
Regulation of consumer credit, W. J. MATHERLY. 

Southern Econ. J. 11, No. 1 (July 1944), pp. 

34-44. 

Personal finance companies and banks disagree 
as to the best method of stating charges for con- 
sumer credit. The former advocate use of the 
monthly percentage charge on unpaid balances as 
is required by small-loan laws in most states. 
Banks, not subject to such regulation, sometimes 
advertise their interest charges as dollars per $100 
principal borrowed, not calling attention to declin- 
ing balances or additional charges for investigation, 
insurance, and the like. 

Mr. Phelps advocates compelling all consumer 
credit agencies to use the same method—statement 
of both the monthly percentage rate on declining 
balances and the total dollar charge, the former to 
facilitate rate comparisons and the latter to help 
consumers in budgeting income. Such uniformity 
would also stimulate competition among credit 
agencies and lead to rate reductions. 

How profitable, financially, consumer credit may 
be to banks was discussed at a consumer credit 
clinic held by New York State bankers and 
reported in the U.S. Investor. One speaker pre- 
dicted that the volume of such credit might well 
reach 15 billions within a few years after the war’s 
close compared with 9 billions in 1941. Install- 
ment buying is now a fixed habit, he said. 

Regulation W of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, which regulates both 
installment credit and charge accounts in retail 
stores, has doubtless helped reduce outstanding 
consumer debt by about one-half, from 9.7 billion 
dollars to 4.9 billion, in the two years between 
September ’41 and September ’43. 
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Debts for installment purchases fell by about 80 
per cent, from 4 billion dollars to 786 million; 
charge accounts by 25 per cent, from 1.7 billion 
dollars to 1.3; installment cash loans by about 50 
per cent. Increased income, with lessened need 
for credit, and decreased opportunities to buy 
automobiles, household equipment, and other 
durables are also factors in this credit decline. 


The effect of the war on retail food outlets, R. E. 
Patzic. J. Marketing 9, No. 2 (Oct. 1944), 
pp. 109-113. 

A decrease of 21 per cent in the number of retail 
food stores in six midwestern cities (combined) 
during the period 1938-43 is shown by the author’s 
investigation. The rate differed little among the 
cities, ranging from 19.5 per cent in Chicago to 
23.5 per cent in Detroit. Shortage of merchandise, 
rather than lack of manpower, seems to have been 
the major reason for closing; the percentage was 
higher for stores handling scarce and rationed foods 
(as ice cream and meat stores and delicatessens) 
than for others. 

Will this mean reduced costs of distribution? 
Prewar studies indicated that fewer stores with 
larger volume of business might have lower operat- 
ing costs, because of lower overhead costs per dol- 
lar of sales, and greater efficiency. But if the war 
should continue for a long time and the rate of 
closing should continue unchecked, we might have 
fewer food stores than we need. 


BLS chart series. Bur. Labor Statistics, U. S. 

Dept. Labor (June 1944), 59 charts. 
Agricultural outlook charts. Bur. Agr. Econ., 

U. S. Dept. Agr. (Nov. 1944), 100 pp. 

The BLS charts of most interest to home econo- 
mists illustrate the following wartime changes: 
the rapid rise in income payments and disposable 
income of individuals since 1939, the less rapid 
increase in consumer expenditures, and the conse- 
quent widening of the gap between these and in- 
come; shifts in income distribution of families from 
1935-36 to 1942—the rise from 0.9 million families 
with incomes of $5,000 or more to 3.3 million; the 
fall from 9.7 million with incomes less than $500 
to 3.5 million; the increase in average gross weekly 
earnings of factory workers from approximately 
$27 in January ’41 to $46 in April ’44 and the 
effect of deduction of taxes and bond purchases; 
the rise in the cost of living, of food, housing, etc.; 
changes in retail prices of different food groups; 
the more effective control of living costs during 
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World War II than World War I; the rise in the 
number of new nonfarm dwellings in the period 
*37 to ’41 and their subsequent decline; the rise in 
rates of industrial injury—a war production cost 
to workers sometimes overlooked; the near-dou- 
bling of the number of women wage earners in 
manufacturing where they now constitute almost 
one-third of the workers. 

Many of the BAE charts illustrate facts about 
food: changes in production and civilian consump- 
tion of our major foods; per capita food costs as a 
percentage of per capita income; the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s food dollar and of the retail cost 
of different kinds of foods; the money value of food 
consumed by farm families at different income lev- 
els in the spring of ’42. 

But there are others well worth the 40 cents each 
costs, such as the chart showing the disposition of 
income payments to individuals each year from 
’29 to ’44—the share going to taxes, savings, dur- 
able goods, nondurable goods, and services. 


A suggested 6-point program for consumer study. 
War Food Administration (Nov. 1944), 14 pp. 
This study program, prepared by Helendeen H. 

Dodderidge, poses timely questions for study by 

classes in schools and by adult groups. These are 

grouped under six topics: budgeting, buying, 
standards for consumer goods, grading and label- 
ing, consumer credit, consumer services of govern- 
ment agencies. Especially welcome to teachers 
will be the carefully chosen references to recent 
bulletins and leaflets, many of them free. (The 
outline can be obtained without charge from the 

Marketing Reports Division, Office of Distribu- 

tion, War Food Administration, Washington 25, 

D. C.) 


Houses for tomorrow, T. R. CARSKADON. Public 

Affairs Pamphlet No. 96, 32 pp. 

What will postwar houses cost? Will private 
industry build homes within the reach, financially, 
of the lower-income, self-supporting families? 
What could be done to reduce costs of building? 
To eliminate barriers, many of them illegal under 
antitrust laws? Will the USHA-Local Authority 
building program be revived? Will houses be 
prefabricated? Will new materials be used? 
Are our attitudes toward home ownership chang- 
ing? The author’s discussion of these questions 
is based upon the recent book American Housing: 
Problems and Prospects, by Miles L. Colean, 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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Color and palatability of home canned cherries, 
R.M.GrIswotp. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Quart. 
Bull. 26, No. 4 (May 1944), pp. 330-334. 
Montmorency cherries canned immediately 

after picking had a redder, more intense color and 

were more palatable than those held 4 days in a 

refrigerator at 41° F, but the fruit held in the re- 

frigerator was as good or better when canned than 
that held at room temperature for 24 hours before 
canning. 

The canned fruit was more palatable when the 
cherries had been soaked in cold running water at 
about 61° F for 3 hours than when not soaked or 
soaked for longer periods. 

The standard cold-pack method produced a more 
attractive and palatable product than did the hot- 
pack method. In all quality factors water-packed 
cherries compared unfavorably with the 50 per 
cent sirup pack throughout a 17-month storage 
period. Substitution of dextrose for half or all of 
the sugar had a deleterious effect on the color and 
palatability of the cherries. The color of canned 
cherries stored in a dark refrigerator held at 50° F 
was redder and stronger than that of cherries 
stored in the dark at room temperature. Cherries 
stored in the light at room temperature were a 
little less desirable than those stored in the dark 
at the same temperature. 


A microscopic study of the behavior of fats in cake 
batters, G. T. Carty. Cereal Chem. 21, No. 

3 (May 1944), pp. 189-199. 

Pound and white layer cake batters were made 
with hydrogenated vegetable shortening together 
with various amounts of mono- and diglyceride 
emulsifying agents dissolved in the shortening. 

Tiny specimen cakes were baked between cover 
glasses on the microscope stage, which consisted 
of a resistance coil covered by a steel plate. A 
motion picture camera was used to record the 
changes taking place. 

These cake batters appear to be suspensions of 
air bubbles in fat distributed in a medium of flour 
and liquid. Little, if any, liquid appears to be 
emulsified in the fat. Soluble ingredients such as 
salt and sugar are dissolved by the water of the 
batter. 

During baking, the fat quickly melts and re- 
leases its suspended air to the flour-water medium. 
Gas produced by baking powder finds its way into 
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Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods and Nu- 
trition, U. S. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


the air spaces already existing within the batter. 
There is a movement of air spaces of a definite 
convection pattern during baking until near the 
end. The movement then becomes violent and 
without direction. 

Monoglyceride-type emulsifying agents produce 
a finer dispersion of fat throughout the cake batter 
than does the diglyceride type. 


Changes in histological structure and palatability 
of beef during storage, P. Paut, B. Lowe, and 
B. R. McCtiurc. Food Research 9, No. 3 
(May-June 1944), pp. 221-233. 

The greatest increase in palatability in small cuts 
of beef was obtained with a nine-day storage period. 
Further storage led to the development of “high” 
or “gamey” odors and flavors and to rancidity of 
the fat. Cutting the muscles into individual roasts 
before storage of the meat hastened the appearance 
and dissolution of rigor. Therefore, beef hung as 
sides or quarters would probably require more 
time in storage for the same changes to occur. 

Rigor was shown histologically by the formation 
of dense nodes of contracture bordered on either 
side in the same fiber by areas of extreme stretch. 
Fibers which did not contract were drawn into 
waves and kinks by the shortening of the con- 
tracted fibers. Normal rigor produced denser 
nodes than those caused by heat from cooking the 
beef before onset of rigor. The passing of rigor 
and progress of ripening were indicated by the 
appearance of breaks in the fibers. Sharp frac- 
tures usually occurred in the passively retracted 
fibers and granular or disintegrated areas in the 
stretched portions of the fibers adjacent to the 
rigor nodes. 


Some factors affecting the behavior of cheddar 
cheese in cooking, C. PERsonius, E. Boarp- 
MAN, and A. R. AUSHERMAN. Food Research 9, 
No. 4 (July-Aug. 1944), pp. 304-311. 

Four samples of cheddar cheese of normal fat 
content showed a progressive improvement in 
cooking quality over a 12-month ripening period. 
There was no direct correlation between the per- 
centage of the total protein that was soluble and 
the observed cooking quality. However, the 
amount of soluble protein increased with the length 
of the ripening period. Low-fat cheeses were poor 
in cooking quality. 
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Relatively high temperatures and long periods 
of heating tended to cause greater separation of 
fat from a cheese; matting, stringing, and toughen- 
ing of the cheese mass were also increased. 

The acidity and the ion content of the liquid 
with which a cheese is combined apparently affect 
the blending qualities and the tendency of the mix- 
ture to mat or string on heating. Between pH 5.2 
and 5.6 the greatest tendency for matting and 
stringing was observed. At acidities between 4.0 
and 5.0 the cheese separated from the liquid with 
which it was combined as hard, curd-like parti- 
cles, while within the range of pH 5.8 to 8.0 
appreciable dispersion was observed. 

Possibly the calcium-removing property of the 
phosphates in the buffer solution of pH 5.8 and 
above played a major part in increasing the dis- 
persion of the cheese. 


Varietal suitability of popular New England apples 
for home dehydration, L. Lesitre and D. K. 
TRESSLER. Fruit Products J. 24, No. 3 (Nov. 
1944), pp. 68-69, 91. 

When dehydrated apples were used in pies, 
applesauce, and the like, the flavor and appearance 
were superior to that of products prepared from 
either home canned apples or fresh apples which 
had been stored for several months under ordinary 
conditions in the home fruit cellar. 

Of the varieties tested, the McIntosh were pre- 
ferred for pies and sauce both for texture and for 
flavor. Cortlands and Baldwins were also rated 
high. The remaining varieties, Rhode Island 
Greenings, Delicious, Pippin, New Hampshire 
Red Spy, and Northern Spy, were good but did not 
have so much flavor as either the McIntosh or 
Cortlands. 

Lots of each variety were dehydrated both 
with and without treatment with sodium bisulfite. 
In all cases those which were not treated with 
bisulfite darkened considerably during dehydra- 
tion, with the exception of the Cortland apples, 
which darkened only slightly. When treated with 
bisulfite (3 ounces of sodium bisulfite in five gallons 
of cold water), the apples remained very light during 
dehydration and did not darken noticeably 
during storage. 


Factors influencing quality of dehydrated carrots, 
B. NEwcomsBe and D. C. ALDERMAN. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Quart. Bull. 26, No. 4 (May 

1944), pp. 341-345. 

The type of soil in which the carrots were grown 
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was found to influence the appearance and quality 
of the dehydrated product. Carrots of the Red- 
cored Chantenay variety grown on upland types of 
soil gave a dehydrated product superior in color 
and general appearance to those grown on muck— 
and less susceptible to oxidative rancidity in stor- 
age. For 10 pounds of dried product, 85 pounds 
of upland carrots or 100 pounds of those grown on 
muck soil was required. This saving was due to 
the higher percentage of solids present in the 
carrots grown in mineral or upland soil. 


New facts about packaging and storing dehydrated 
food, Research Staff, Continental Can Com- 
pany. Food Ind. 16 (Mar., Apr., May, June, 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1944), pp. 
171-175; 267-269, 326; 366-370, 417-419; 458- 
461, 504; 542-545; 635-637, 680-681; 702-704, 
748; 815-817, 865; 903-905, 955; 991-993, 1046. 
Eleven representative dehydrated fruits and 

vegetables were used in a test to determine the 
effect of package, storage time, storage tempera- 
ture, and moisture absorption on the quality and 
vitamin content of dehydrated foods. In three 
cases, samples packed in No. 1 tin plate cans were 
sealed in nitrogen, carbon dioxide, or air; in the 
fourth, each food was packaged in three-ply paper 
bags. Samples of each packaging method were 
stored at temperatures of 80°, 98°, and 130° F for 
periods ranging from 6 to 12 months and then 
opened and examined. 

With the exception of beets and Irish potatoes, 
the products packed in metal containers and sealed 
in gas preserved their flavor, appearance, and vita- 
min content better than did those sealed in air or 
packed in paper bags. 

High storage temperatures affect adversely most 
dehydrated foods regardless of packaging. But 
most dehydrated foods retain their original quality 
and vitamin content with little change for six 
months to more than a year if they are held in an 
atmosphere comparatively free from oxygen and 
not subjected to temperatures above 80°F. Foods 
least affected by high temperatures are hominy, 
beets, apple nuggets, and tomato flakes; those most 
sensitive to temperatures above 80°F are cabbage, 
onions, Irish potatoes, tomato juice cocktai!, and 
carrots. 

In general, there was little difference between 
the nitrogen- and carbon-dioxide-packed samples, 
but foods packed in inert atmosphere usually had 
a higher flavor rating than those packed in air or 
in paper bags. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Eprror’s Note: Beginning with the November 
1944 issue of the JourRNAL Dr. Todhunter decided 
to use one page of her abstract section for reports 
of unpublished research. Agnes Fay Morgan of 
the California Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, handles the page in this issue. 


Nutritional improvement of child mentality, I. N. 
Kucecmass, L. E. Pout, and E. L. SAMUEL. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 208, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), pp. 
631-633. 

One hundred eighty-two children from 2 to 9 
years of age, hospitalized or out patients, were 
studied to see what effect improved nutrition 
would have on mentality. 

Mentally retarded children who were malnour- 
ished at the time of the first mental test and well 
nourished at the time of the second test showed a 
rise of 10 points in the IQ. The mentally normal 
group showed a rise of 18 points under similar 
conditions of nutritional improvement. A normal 
group well nourished at the time of both tests 
showed zero change. 

The greatest chance for improvement in mental 
function through nutritional treatment of the mal- 
nourished was shown to be in the first year or two 
of life. Rise in IQ was insignificant after 4 years 
of age. 


Effects of variations in dietary protein on the physi- 
cal well being of men doing manual work, R. C. 
DarRLING, R. E. Jounson, G. C. Pitts, F. C. 
ConsoLazio, and P. F. Rosinson. J. Nutri- 
tion 28, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 273-281. 
Because of scarcity of high-protein foods and 

problems of transporting them the quantity in the 

diet is important. Twenty-four normal young 
men in their normal environment and usual work 
regime were subjects for an 8-week period. One 
group was restricted on protein foods; one group 
received the greatest possible excess of high protein 
foods; and the third group, as controls, consumed 
their usual diet. Various clinical tests of blood 
and urine as well as measures of work performance 
and recuperative powers were made at frequent 
intervals. 

The calorie intake averaged 3,300, and choosing 

a low-protein diet from ordinary foodstuffs proved 

difficult. This group received 50 g of protein 

daily and showed no impairment of health or vigor 
at this level. Similarly, it was difficult to raise 


the protein level above 150 g when standard items 
of diet were used. 

Physical vigor or efliciency was neither benefited 
nor impaired at the low level of 50 g nor at the 
high level of 160 g of protein. The conclusion is 
that a diet supplying 50 g of protein, chiefly from 
potato and grain products, is not incompatible 
with health of physically active young men. 


The amino acid composition of human milk pro- 
teins, M. B. Wittiamson. J. Biol. Chem. 156, 
No. 1 (Nov. 1944), pp. 47-52. 

To determine the comparative value of human 
and cows’ milk for infants, samples of human milk 
were analyzed for their amino acid content. Since 
the protein content of cows’ milk is twice that of 
human milk, comparisons were made on the basis of 
cows’ milk diluted to 2 volumes. On this basis 
there was 3 times as much cystine in human milk 
but less methionine. Human milk was richer in 
tryptophane, but diluted cows’ milk had more 
valine, threonine, and histidine. 


Subclinical vitamin deficiency. V. The assay of 
subclinical thiamin deficiency, M. C. HuLseE, 
N. WEIssMAN, E. Stotz, M. CLinton, and J. W. 
FERRABEE. Ann. Internal Med. 21, No. 3 
(Sept. 1944), pp. 440-446. 

Six normal young men were placed on a thiamin- 
deficient diet in an attempt to define changes in 
thiamin nutrition before signs or symptoms of 
deficiency appeared. The diet supplied 2700 to 
3300 calories and less than 0.2 mg of thiamin but 
was adequate in other vitamins. 

Presence of thiamin in plasma and skeletal mus- 
cle was determined by the yeast fermentation 
method. Urinary excretion of thiamin was deter- 
mined by the thiochrome method; pyruvic acid 
content of the blood was also measured. 

On the fourteenth day of the diet, clinical evi- 
dence of thiamin deficiency was detected, chiefly 
a vague loss in well-being. The thiamin content 
of the plasma and urine was lowered; there was a 
decrease in thiamin of the cells of the muscles and 
an impairment in ability to metabolize pyruvate. 


Photochemical destruction of riboflavin in milk 
and losses during processing, J. A. ZIEGLER 
and N. B. Keevit. J. Biol. Chem. 155, No. 2 
(Oct. 1944), pp. 605-606. 

This study was a continuation of earlier work 
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by the senior author, who showed that 66 per cent 
of the riboflavin was destroyed if milk was exposed 
to direct sunlight for 2 hours. Samples of milk 
analyzed before and after pasteurization showed 9 
to 16 per cent destruction of riboflavin. Ultra- 
violet irradiation of the milk caused 5 to 8 per cent 
destruction, and light during bottling and brief 
storage before delivery to the customer caused 3 
to 5 per cent destruction. 


The effect of thiamine depletion and restoration of 
muscular efficiency and endurance, J. W. 
ARCHDEACON and J. R. Murim. J. Nufri- 
tion 28, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 241-254. 
Muscular endurance and efficiency on diets low 

in B-complex vitamins were determined for three 
subjects. Measurements were made of resting 
metabolism, energy metabolism after a 15-minute 
work period, respiratory quotients, pulse and 
respiration rate, and ratio of work calories to 
energy expenditure. 

Muscular endurance was lowered in 10 days to 2 
weeks when the daily diet contained only 0.27 
mg of thiamin. Adding pure thiamin hydrochlo- 
ride gave marked improvement in muscular endur- 
ance. Riboflavin had no effect; in one experiment 
pyridoxine was effective. A form of whole wheat 
bread as a source of B-complex vitamins was also 
effective when the diet was low in thiamin but was 
not when added to a diet already adequate. 

Muscular efficiency on a low B-complex diet was 
increased by use of peeled-wheat bread. The 
increase in efficiency was obtained when food was 
taken simultaneously with the vitamins. It was 
suggested that making fuel and vitamins accessible 
to muscles at the same time promoted release of 
energy. Thiamin alone did not increase muscular 
efficiency. 


Effect of synthetic niacin amide, synthetic thi- 
amine, and synthetic riboflavin on infants and 
young children with deficiency diseases, T. D. 
Spres, G. D. Ewrnc, and A. W. MANnn. Arch. 
Pediat. 61, No. 10 (Oct. 1944), pp. 517-531. 
Over a period of 7 years 1102 children were ob- 

served who had deficiency diseases and who re- 

sponded to vitamin treatment. Among adults 
deficiency diseases were more common in women— 
particularly those of childbearing age—than 
in men. 

Dietary studies showed mothers’ diets were 
markedly inadequate during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion. Because of the scanty supply of mother’s 
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milk, the infants were given at an early age (at 
three months in some cases) corn bread, biscuits, 
sirup, and grits from the family table. 

The children examined were apathetic, had poor 
appetites, and ate irregularly; and a large number 
made poor progress in school. 

Two hundred selected cases showed definite 
vitamin deficiency symptoms. Synthetic vitamins 
used to supplement the diet could not make up for 
all the deficiencies of previous inadequate diets. 


The relation of the blood level of ascorbic acid to 
the tissue concentrations of this vitamin and to 
the histology of the incisor teeth in the guinea 
pig, C. A. KuetHer, I. R. TELForD, and J. H. 
Roe. J. Nutrition 28, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), 
pp. 347-358. 

Healthy guinea pigs were fed a basal diet plus 
varying levels of ascorbic acid for 26 to 38 days. 
Ascorbic acid determinations were made on whole 
blood and various organs and tissues. With in- 
creasingly large intakes of ascorbic acid there was 
increased concentration of the vitamin in the whole 
blood and tissues. Active storage of vitamin C 
was observed in the tissues, and the whole blood 
level was believed to reflect the concentration in 
the tissues. 

To maintain a whole blood concentration of 0.25 
mg ascorbic acid per 100 ml of blood required a 
daily intake of about 1.23 mg per 100 g of body 
weight. Transferring this rate of intake to the 
body weight of man would mean a requirement of 
861 mg per day. It is concluded that the guinea 
pig needs much more vitamin C than does man. 

Histological examination of the incisor teeth 
was found to be a more accurate and sensitive in- 
dicator of scurvy symptoms than appearance of 
hemorrhages or reduced growth rate. 


The nutritional significance of inositol, D. W. 
Woo.ttey. J. Nutrition 28, No. 5 (Nov. 1944), 
pp. 305-314. 

This article summarizes recent work on inositol 
and gives 60 references. First discovered as a 
nutritional substance required for growth and 
prevention of loss of hair in mice, this vitamin has 
since been found essential for growth of rats, 
cotton rats, guinea pigs, hamsters, and chickens. 

Inositol occurs in both plant and animal sources. 
The amount of total inositol in many natural diets 
is of the same order of magnitude as that which 
has been found to prevent signs of inositol defi- 
ciency in animals. 
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Abstracts—Nutrition 


Unpublished studies made in western laboratories 
in connection with the national co-operative proj- 
ect on conservation of the nutritive value of 
foods. Progress report by AGNES Fay MorGan. 
Ten agricultural experiment stations of the 

Western Region have co-operated since 1942 in 

this project. The Western Regional Research 

Laboratory of the USDA at Albany, Calif., has 

also shared informally in plans. The project con- 

cerns the effect of cooking, freezing, dehydration, 
canning, and storage on the vitamin and other 
constituents of foods. Some findings follow. 

Arizona. The vitamin C content of cantaloupes, 
citrus fruits, and vegetables prepared for Army- 
Navy training groups and of commercially canned 
fruit and vegetable juices has been studied; also 
the carotene, thiamin, and ascorbic acid in home- 
dehydrated vegetables, carrots, and melons.— 
M. C. Smith. 

California. Effects of dehydration and storage 
on vitamins of vegetables, fruits, and meats have 
been studied. Spinach, broccoli, squash, peas, 
apricots, and peaches were dehydrated after vari- 
ous pretreatments. Sulfited products retained all 
vitamins except thiamin better than the unsulfited. 
Tomato purees lost thiamin and ascorbic acid in 
storage more rapidly than did unconcentrated 
products. Dehydrated pork scrapples resisted 
rancidity and retained vitamins better in storage 
than did dehydrated pork.—A. F. Morgan. 

Colorado. Fourteen vegetables and 3 fruits 
have been studied as to effects of maturity, variety, 
cooking, canning, freezing, and dehydration on 
carotene, ascorbic acid, and other contents. Car- 
rot studies were emphasized.—W. E. Pyke. 

Idaho. The thiamin content of lamb chops was 
found to be 1 microgram per gram fresh tissue and 
0.68 after broiling; of pork chops, 8.5 and 5.3. 
Heart, liver, and kidney of lamb had 4.2, 3.0, and 
2.7 micrograms per gram. Immature potatoes of 
2 varieties had more ascorbic acid than did the 
mature. Dehydroascorbic acid was found in 
cooked potatoes—E. Woods. 

Montara. Both raw and roasted beef from 
grass-fed animals had slightly more thiamin and 
riboflavin than did beef from grain-fed animals. 
Vitamin losses in roasting at 300° F and 500° 
F were similar for the two types.—J. E. Richardson. 

New Mexico. Carotene and ascorbic acid 
values of carrots, chile peppers, and cantaloupes 
were determined. The carotene of carrots rose 
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with maturity and in the early part of storage, 
dropped in later storage, was unaffected by cook- 
ing. Carrots lost about half their ascorbic acid 
in being shredded raw, somewhat less in cooking, 
83 per cent in being held hot for 1? hours. In chile 
peppers, loss of these vitamins was slight in can- 
ning, gradual in canned storage. Green and ripe 
peppers can be successfully dehydrated.—E. M. 
Lantz. 

Oregon. Percentage thiamin loss in blanching, 
freezing storage, and cooking was for peas, 10; 
Swiss chard, 25; snap beans and asparagus, 44; 
Brussels sprouts and corn, 55; broccoli, 65. Per- 
centage of ascorbic acid loss of vegetables stored 
at 42° F was 3; at 65° F, 18. All dehydrated 
vegetables lost 90 per cent or more ascorbic acid 
but kept up to 60 per cent of the thiamin and ribo- 
flavin.—M. L. Fincke. 

Utah. The ascorbic acid content of tomatoes 
was found to be unaffected by 6 different fertilizer 
treatments. It gradually decreased in canned 
storage, was lowered significantly by simmering for 
60 minutes but not for 20 minutes.—E. B. Wilcox. 

Washington. Effects of freezing, canning, cook- 
ing, and storage on thiamin, riboflavin, and as- 
corbic acid were determined for 4 vegetables and 
3 fruits, and on thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin in 
2 types of meat. Thiamin loss in freezing was 
small, but ascorbic acid loss in frozen storage great. 
In canning and canned storage loss of ascorbic 
acid was small but loss of thiamin great. Ribo- 
flavin was little changed. Pork from hogs on low 
thiamin feeds was low in thiamin, unaffected as to 
riboflavin and niacin. Loss of thiamin was less in 
lamb sausage and chops in frozen than in canned 
storage—M. McGregor. 

Western Regional Research Laboratory. Vita- 
min C retention varied inversely with amount of 
darkening in fruit pulps and with addition of sugar 
in freezing of strawberries, although sugar im- 
proved retention in storage. The vitamin was 
high in spray-dried fruit juices—T. L. Swenson. 

Wyoming. The ascorbic acid values of 6 green 
vegetables in micrograms per 100 grams, dry basis, 
were broccoli, 548; cauliflower, 368; spinach, 231 to 
391; snap beans, 102 to 188; peas, 78 to 84; chard, 
37 to 77. Methods of canning snap beans were 
studied. Ascorbic acid retention was best when 
they were cold-packed and cans were pre-exhausted 
before sealing. Precooking caused vitamin loss in 
proportion to size of pieces.—E. J. Thiessen. 








SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Dorothy L. Bovee, Clara V. Bradley, Ruth Chalmers, Helen G. 
Everett, and Catherine M. Leamy, all members of the social welfare and public 
health section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Economic proposals affecting welfare policy, 
AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH PoLicres CoMMIT- 
TEE. Public Welfare 2, No. 1 (Nov. 1944), 
p. 276. 

Some proposals involving the use of welfare 
machinery to distribute benefits outside the normal 
channels of trade are: to revive the stamp plan for 
distributing surplus agricultural products, to sub- 
stitute rent subsidies through welfare departments 
for low-rent public housing, and to distribute to 
low-income families surplus consumer goods no 
longer required by armed services or federal 
agencies. 

The American Public Health Policies Commit- 
tee stated two basic principles in regard to these 
proposals: (1) assistance should be granted to the 
needy in cash, not in kind; (2) the important factor 
in public welfare policy should be the welfare of 
the persons receiving aid, not some special eco- 
nomic group. 

The Committee is convinced that the best way 
to dispose of surplus foods is through normal 
economic channels and to all consumers. It is 
doubtful whether distribution to welfare clients 
really increased total consumption, because surplus 
foods were applied against family budgets and also 
because of the tendency to prevent increases in 
appropriations and individual assistance grants 
when such foods were available. 

If surplus foods can be moved only through dis- 
tribution to low-income families, however, the 
certification of need should be made through one 
single agency, and the USDA should discuss ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures in advance 
with the Social Security Board and a representative 
group of administrators.—C.V.B. 


The Peckham experiment, G. BAEHR, M.D. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund Quart. 22, No. 4 (Oct. 
1944), pp. 352-357. 

A small pioneer health center was first estab- 
lished in 1926 in the Borough of Peckham, South 
London, to provide preventive medical services to 
family units. Families paid a shilling a week fee 
for its services. The first year several hundred 
families joined and were given a health overhaul. 
When pioneer quarters were outgrown, a structure 
that would care for 2,000 families was built. It 
had extensive clublike facilities—an additional 


incentive to membership—as this small fee per- 
mitted the children to participate in all recrea- 
tional activities. With a membership of 2,000 
families, the entire maintenance cost of the project 
could be carried, but it had to be terminated be- 
cause of the war. 

The Peckham experiment combined health 
center, club, and settlement activities familiar in 
the USA. A project such as this influences “the 
many medical, environmental, hereditary, and 
social factors responsible for disease and depend- 
ency” and the social poverty so often found among 
peoples in the low-income group.—D. L. B. 


Co-operation in a medical care program, J. E. 
BALDWIN. Public Welfare 2, No. 10 (Oct. 
1944), pp. 243-249. 

In its medical care program, the Lake County 
(Indiana) Department of Public Welfare experi- 
mented with giving blanket approval for whatever 
medical services are needed by recipients of public 
assistance in the categories it administers. Re- 
cipients are free to go to any physician or dentist 
on the list of participants. Payment is made by 
the department directly to the creditor. 

The program, which includes broad coverage of 
the various healing arts, was developed with the 
assistance of the professional associations con- 
cerned, and it is based on co-operative agreements 
between the County Board and individual practi- 
tioners who wish to participate. 

The essential controls are maintained through 
technical committees. A committee of five doc- 
tors, appointed by the Lake County Medical 
Society, reviews all bills for correctness of the fee 
and the amount and kind of treatment listed, 
makes decisions on problems that arise, and acts 
in an advisory capacity to the department. 

The dental society has appointed referral den- 
tists, one of whom checks each case before the work 
is started. The referral dentists meet once or 
twice a year as a committee to discuss general 
problems or to consider changes in fee schedules. 
A pharmacists’ committee reviews all bills for the 
legitimacy of charges. A hospital committee and 
a committee of nurses have as their main function 
the setting of fees. 

A constant effort has been made to have public 
assistance recipients use the members of the heal- 
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ing arts in the same fashion as do other people, and 
the professional groups have come to appreciate 
this plan. The success of the relationship between 
the department and the practitioners has varied, 
depending on the effectiveness of the reviewing 
committees. The medical society’s committee has 
been particularly effective, and the doctors accept 
the program.—R. C. 


Social medicine: its meaning and its scope, J. A. 
Ryte, M.D., FRCP. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quart. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 58-71. 

The confusion today as to the meaning of “social 
medicine” seems based upon two misconceptions: 
(1) that social medicine is just another name for 
preventive medicine as we now know it and (2) 
that social medicine and socialized (or state) medi- 
cine are synonymous. 

The author traces the sources of these miscon- 
ceptions and explains the meaning and objectives 
cf social medicine. 

As medicine during the last twenty-five years 
has become more specialized and more technical, 
the old etiological interest and humanism of our 
fathers have taken second place. More concern 
with local pathology prevails and less intimate 
understanding of the patient as a whole human 
being with anxieties, economic problems, a past, a 
future, and a job. The fact that much “illness” 
and many organic diseases have their origins in 
social, domestic, or industrial maladjustment, 
fatigue, insecurity, and dietary insufficiency is not 
enough appreciated. “Science without humanism 
may work with atoms, but it will not work with 
men.” 

The first epoch of preventive medicine was occu- 
pied with limiting the ravages of infectious diseases 
through sanitation. The second extended the 
work of the first and attacked chronic infective 
diseases for the purpose of prevention. 

The third, which we are now entering, will deal 
with the prevention of many noninfective diseases 
that are due to faulty habits of life or conditions 
of living (such as gastric ulcer, chronic disability, 
disorders described as “psychosomatic’’) through 
socio-medical reforms. 

“There is no sharp division between individual 
and social medicine. Health education and 
periodic health examination will some day supple- 
ment the remedial activities of the general practi- 
tioner, and co-operation with his colleagues of the 

public health service will be a far closer one than 
it is today.” 
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Social medicine, since it is a comprehensive 
medical service, has no concern with medical or 
other politics. That it will in time influence legis- 
lation and reforms, since it has a bearing on human 
betterment, is not doubted. 

Social medicine is medicine applied to the 
service of the community of men with a view to 
lowering the incidence of preventable disease and 
raising the general level of human fitness. Social 
medicine may be regarded as an essential and 
practical contribution to the developing philosophy 
of scientific humanism, the potentialities of which 
are very great.—D. L. B. 


Nursing in vocational rehabilitation, D. A. CLARK. 
Public Health Nursing 36, No. 7 (July 1944), 
pp. 345-351. 

The federal-state vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram aims to prepare handicapped persons for 
remunerative employment through vocational 
guidance or training. Its success depends largely 
on the co-operation of public and voluntary agen- 
cies and the understanding of the public. 

Those with disabilities severe enough to be 
classified as employment handicaps total 23 
million persons—16 million of working age and 
half of them women. To keep up with the need, 
100,000 to 200,000 people must be rehabilitated 
each year. 

Any person may receive government aid who 
has a static disability which is an employment 
handicap and which can be reduced or eliminated 
within a reasonable time. The patient must also 
need financial assistance. 

The program is administered by a Rehabilitation 
Advisory Council under which are 51 boards of 
vocational education and 31 state agencies for the 
blind. A supervisory staff for the physical restora- 
tion aspects of the program is available through 
the Public Health Service. Certain personnel 
requirements are demanded of the state agencies. 
Hospitals used must be approved by the American 
College of Surgeons. Both salaries and fees must 
be approved by the federal office.—C. M. L. 


Health education in nutrition: adapting business 
promotion technics to public health education, 
A. DESMOND AND L. BAUMGARTNER. Am. J. 
Public Health 34, No. 9 (Sept. 1944), pp. 
967-973. 

The program of the District Health Committee 
in the Kips Bay-Yorkville area in New York City 
is a notable example of effective application of 
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business promotional technics to health education. 
Dwindling attendance in nutrition classes brought 
the realization that lectures and classes were not 
suitable methods for the groups to be reached. 

Results came when groups were analyzed to 
discover what their special interests might be and 
a separate promotion was developed for each 
group, capitalizing on the special interest. Nutri- 
tion was sold to department store sales girls by 
“glamour appeal.” The railroad man was ap- 
proached by way of his concern about health 
problems. An experimental project in a high 
school proved that “Nutrition via Hollywood” 
hits the special interest of the adolescent girl. 
Housewives were reached through their interest in 
rationing by means of a Food and Rationing In- 
formation Center set up in a public market. 

An evaluation of these projects showed that 
they had definitely influenced buying and eating 
habits. While they proved that promotional 
technics can serve as an excellent plow with which 
to condition the field for planting, they are super- 
ficial and to be effective must be accompanied by 
a continuing and well-balanced educational pro- 
gram.—R. C. 


Wartime experiences in Hawaii after the blitz on 
Pearl Harbor, F. J. PinKerTON. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 126, No. 10 (Nov. 4, 1944), pp. 625-630. 
Because of the great increase in population not 

only of the services but also of war workers, the 

health problem in Hawaii has become complex. 

After December 7, 1941, Hawaii was placed under 

martial law. Practically every person was vac- 

cinated for smallpox and given typhoid shots. 

Booster shots have been ordered by the civil gov- 

ernment. The writer seemed to believe that such 

strict martial law was unnecessary and to some 
extent contributed to mass depression. 

The strict blackout from 6 o’clock in the evening 
to 7:15 each morning was a definite hardship on 
the low-income families whose houses were not 
built for such arrangements. Families had to sit 
in one small] blacked-out room where they suffered 
from the heat and lack of ventilation. This was 
thought to contribute to the increase in tuberculo- 
sis and mental illness. 

Cases of general gastric and intestinal irritability 
have increased. Ulcer cases have increased ten- 
fold. Patients respond to treatment and rest. 
With the increase in nervous tension there is a rise 
in allergic symptoms. 
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Despite the increase of population, the venereal 
disease rate has been kept low through a far- 
reaching educational program. Hospital uses 
have decreased over 60 per cent due to increased 
employment and wages. 

The blood bank in operation almost a year prior 
to the blitz is still in operation; therefore, civilians 
have transfusions and plasma when necessary. A 
service charge of $5 per dose of blood and $10 per 
dose of plasma is made if the amount borrowed 
is replaced. Charges are higher if the blood is 
not replaced. Many persons prefer to pay the 
higher charges than have blood replaced. 

One outstanding health problem has been in 
maintaining a sufficient number of doctors to 
safeguard health in the islands. Many of the 
American doctors, because they are of Japanese 
ancestry, do not have to serve in the Army and 
thus are having the opportunity to build up prac- 
tices.—H. G. E. 


A study of mobility among tuberculous households 
in upper Harlem, S. PREAS AND J. DOWNEs. 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 
1944), pp. 41-57. 

The tuberculosis mortality rate for Negroes in 
New York City in 1940 was more than five times 
that for white persons. An important factor in 
the control of tuberculosis is the stabilization of 
the family. Movement of persons in and out of 
tuberculous households, especially where there is 
an infectious case, increases the risk of the spread 
of the disease and makes difficult the follow-up 
work, 

The flow of population through a group of 
tuberculous households in a Negro community is 
reported. 

The most stable type of household was that 
composed of the simple, biological family where 
the family was small and a lower rent was paid. 
A greater amount of moving was found among 
households with lodgers than among those with 
relatives, and the greatest amount of moving when 
both relatives and lodgers were present. 

The presence of persons other than the imme- 
diate family in the home often results from the 
need for supplementing the income. Special finan- 
cial aid for tuberculous families is suggested as a 
means of raising their level of living and stabilizing 
the household. Limitation of tuberculous en- 
vironment and proper supervision offers hope for 
better control of the disease.—D. L. B. 
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Nebraska 


State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
met on November 23 to elect officers for the 
coming year. Ruth M. Leverton of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska was re-elected chairman. Arthur 
Anderson, director of the State Office of Distribu- 
tion, War Food Administration, is secretary; 
and Mrs. Edith Bettinger, chairman of the Omaha 
Douglas County Nutrition Council, is treasurer. 

This committee plans to work more closely with 
and strengthen activities of the county nutrition 
committees. 

University of Nebraska. The research section 
of the foods and nutrition division has moved 
into the new Foods and Nutrition Building on the 
Agricultural College campus. Occupying half of 
the third floor, the new quarters include three 
offices, a seminar room, a graduate student room, 
a large main laboratory off which open two small 
laboratories, a hood room, a spacious storeroom, 
a basal metabolism room, a combination kitchen 
and dining room, and another research laboratory. 
The research work is under the direction of Ruth 
Leverton. 

Extension Service. Potatoes have been a 
means of teaching nutrition and adaptability to 
home demonstration club members in Nebraska. 
In the western part of the state, where potatoes 
are plentiful, many and varied uses have been 
taught. In the eastern part, where potatoes are 
scarce, substitutes have been used. Mabel 
Doremus, nutritionist, prepared the demonstration 
and trained county home demonstration agents to 
give it. 

Farm Security Administration. A series of meet- 
ings for all FSA supervisors and associate supervi- 
sors was arranged to refresh the thinking of 
supervisors in “‘year-end-activities” of farm owner- 
ship borrowers as to closing the record book, 
completing inventories, and preparing the annual- 
income return, which is used to help borrowers 
determine the greatest amount of money possible 
for them to pay on their loan. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Verna Payson, 
State Board of Education, Concord; vice-presi- 
dent, Lucille Pepoon, University of New Hamp- 
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shire; secretary, Ruth Stemson, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Rockingham County, Exeter; 
treasurer, Charlotte Redden, Keene. 

Efforts of the Association will be directed this 
year toward (1) organization of district meetings 
and sectional subject-matter meetings and (2) 
forming a homemakers section. 

The executive board met in Durham on Decem- 
ber 2. Plans were made for holding sectional 
meetings in Keene, Hanover, Dover, Lancaster, 
and Laconia, beginning in February. 

Keene Teachers College. Home economics 
practice teachers at the College can now get ex- 
perience with school lunch programs. Those 
doing practice teaching in Concord will have 
two or three weeks of intensive work with Ruth 
Cutter, director of school lunches for the Concord 
public schools. In other practice-teaching cen- 
ters, with one exception, cadets will have actual 
experience with lunches varying from one hot dish 
to a complete meal. 

New Hampshire Dietetic Association. Dr. H. 
Shirley Dwyer, director of the division of dentistry 
of the State Public Health Department, spoke on 
the relationship between dentistry and nutrition 
in light of recent research at the annual business 
meeting of the Association in Nashua on Novem- 
ber 29. President Eunice Cox presided. 

Millie Osgood of Keene gave a report on the 
annual 1944 meeting of the American Dietetic 
Association, and the New Hampshire Association 
went on record as lending its support to any legis- 
lation necessary for the appointment of a state 
supervisor of school lunches. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Dorothy McLaughlin, 
New Hampshire Gas and Electric Company, 
Portsmouth; president-elect, Mrs. Hattie Pearson, 
Portsmouth Hospital; vice-president, Millie Os- 
good, Elliot Hospital, Keene; secretary, Verna 
Payson, State Board of Education, Concord; 
treasurer, Eva Hunt, Margaret Pillsbury Hospital, 
Concord. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Officers elected at the Albuquerque meeting on 
October 27 were: vice-president, Mary Lee Hawk, 
FSA; treasurer, Veda Strong, Extension Service. 
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State Nutrition Committee. Officers elected for 
the year at the Committee’s meeting in October 
were: chairman, Frances Hodges, FSA; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Alberta Poindexter, Office of Distribu- 
tion; and secretary-treasurer, Edith M. Woodard, 
Extension Service. 

The results of the five Nutrition Clinics held in 
September were discussed. These clinics were 
sponsored jointly by the State Nutrition Commit- 
tee and State Department of Public Health. 

Extension Service. The annual conference of 
Extension Service workers was held the week of 
January 8 on the campus of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Post- 
war planning was considered by the entire group, 
and training in methods of meat preservation and 
certain phases of clothing was given the home 
demonstration workers. Madge J. Reese of the 
U. S. Extension Service appeared on the program 
both at general sessions and home demonstration 
sectional meetings. 

Pearle Chapman, formerly of East Carolina 
Teachers College, began her duties as clothing 
specialist the first of the year. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Seventy-five per cent of last year’s vocational 
homemaking teachers returned to their same posi- 
tions this year. 

Members of the state staff visited all vocational 
homemaking departments during the first semester 
and quite a few nonvocational departments. 
Home economics clubs are receiving a good deal of 
attention, and emphasis is being placed on in- 
creasing the ways of working with adults, getting 
better publicity for activities of homemaking 
departments, and adjusting activities in home- 
making classes to meet the needs of girls and 
their families in wartime. 


New York 


Community Service Society. Lillian Anderson, 
who has been with the Society since 1931, has 
been appointed director of its nutrition bureau to 
succeed Lucy Gillett, who retired on November 1. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
The executive council met in Raleigh in Septem- 
ber to review committee activities and make 


recommendations for the 1944-45 program. A 
business meeting of officers and committee chair- 
men will be held on the afternoon prior to the 
annual meeting; two issues of the News Letter 
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will be published; special stimulus will be given 
to the organization of student clubs; representa- 
tives in the various units of the Association will 
assist the membership chairman in the drive for 
increased membership. 

Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Lois Rain- 
water; vice-president, Mrs. Lloyd Troxler; secre- 
tary, Virginia Blount; treasurer, Margaret E. 
Jones. 

Smoky Mountain Home Economics Club. 
The Association’s first fall meeting in October at 
Andrews was attended by home economists from 
six counties, representing vocational home eco- 
nomics, Extension Service, FSA, Cherokee Indian 
Reservation, and TVA regional libraries. Mrs. 
Blanche Nisler Jones, TVA librarian, presented a 
program on “Reading as a Medium for Reaching 
Rural Families.” 

Meredith College. Students of the foods de- 
partment, supervised by Ellen Brewer, exhibited 
Christmas sweets containing little or no sugar at 
the Raleigh Garden Club’s open house held at 
the Governor’s Mansion on December 8. 

Extension Service. Extension agents of Clay, 
Cherokee, Macon, and Swain counties assisted 
with the Harvest Festival held early in November 
at the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap, 
Georgia. Youngsters from the North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia mountains participated in 
the folk songs and dances and an original puppet 
show. Georg Bidstrup, a native of Denmark 
and manager of the Jno. C. Campbell Folk School 
at Brasstown, N. C., directed the dances. 

Farm Security Administration. Former home 
management supervisors now in the Services are: 
Hannah Martin, formerly in Richmond and Anson 
counties, now with the WAVES in Washington, 
D. C.; Margaret Myers Gilley, Rockingham 
County, now with the WAC in Lexington, Ky.; 
Mary Estelle Powers, Jackson County, now with 
the WAC in Missouri; Martha Plonk, Yancey 
County, with the WAVES in Northampton, Mass.; 
Elleighfare Amason, formerly in Avery County, 
now with the ARC in Memphis, Tenn.; Lenna 
Gambill, formerly in Ashe County, now with the 
ARC at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

State Board of Health. Mary Parks Bell of 
Mooresville recently joined the staff of the Co- 
operative Nutrition Study. Alla Meredith, her 
predecessor, is now a dietitian with the Army 
Medical Corps. 

Lydia Williams of Washington, D. C., is nutri- 
tionist for Negro schools with the School Health 
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News Notes 


Co-ordinating Service. She and Eunice Outlaw 
will do special work this year in Rutherford, Polk, 
Cleveland, Catawba, and Lincoln counties. 


North Dakota 


State Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Helen Cawley participated in a Career Day 
Program at Dickinson High School on Novem- 
ber 30. 

State Nutrition Committee. Members of the 
committee met in Bismarck on December 1 to 
discuss plans for the 1945 Food Program. 

Extension Service. Farm and Home Week 
was held at North Dakota Agricultural College 
from December 5 to 7. Speakers for the home 
economics program and their topics included Dean 
Leita Davy of the College, who discussed “Your 
Home and Your Neighbors”; Mrs. Marion Faegre, 
University of Minnesota, “Family Life, Ours to 
Cherish and Strengthen’”’; Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, 
U. S. Extension Service, “Human Relations with 
the Family Group”’; and Mrs. Marguerite Ingram 
of the Farm Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, ““Com- 
munity Responsibility for Health and Medical 
Care.” 

Obio 

Ohio Home Economics Association. Cleveland 
Homemakers. ‘Goals for Homemaking’’ is the 
theme of the homemakers’ programs this year. 
At an all-day symposium on November 18 four 
goals were discussed by guest speakers: “Family 
Unity,” “Religion and the Family,” “Family 
Security,” and “Education and the Relationship 
of the Family to the Community.” 

The Cleveland homemakers have planned only 
three meetings for the year because many of their 
members are busy with wartime activities. 

New officers are: chairman, Mrs. Orpha Kortz; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Marie Salzman; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Grace Farr. 

Denison University. Mrs. Helen Mougey Jor- 
dan has been added to the faculty as professor of 
family life education. She was formerly on the 
staffs of Cleveland College and Flora Stone 
Mather College, Western Reserve University. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Mary I. 
Imm is the new associate home supervisor. Her 
headquarters will be at Bowling Green. 

Mrs. Mary B. Anawalt, associate home super- 
visor in Delaware and Union counties, resigned on 
October 15 to teach Child Development and 
Nutrition at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


” 
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Mrs. Katharine A. Cowgill and Mrs. Edna S, 
Caston are now working in Columbus as state 
home management supervisors. 

As the result of a survey of FSA families, which 
showed money management to be a major prob- 
lem, Mary B. Settle, FSA regional chief of home 
management, and Thelma Beall, extension spe- 
cialist in home management, met with FSA asso- 
ciate home supervisors in November to study 
more effective methods of teaching FSA families 
to understand and use the farm and home account 
book. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. “The 
Home Economist in the World Today and To- 
morrow” was the theme of the annual fall meeting. 

Officers for 1944-45 are: president, Emma 
Chandler, home demonstration agent, Garvin 
County; president-elect, Helen Burton, University 
of Oklahoma; secretary, Blanche Smith, Capitol 
High School, Oklahoma City; treasurer, June 
Scott, 1140 South Quincy St., Tulsa. 

State Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Clarice Watson has been granted leave 
from Oklahoma A & M College to serve as north- 
west district supervisor. The district supervisors 
of home economics education are co-operating 
with Arguyle Seikel, co-ordinator of the school 
health education program, in developing health 
programs in schools and communities which they 
regularly visit. Co-operative programs between 
distributive education and homemaking education 
are being developed at Duncan, Sayre, and 
Okmulgee. 

Oklahoma A & M College. The home eco- 
nomics education department is offering a series of 
9 one-day, noncredit, short courses for homemak- 
ing teachers. These courses are sponsored by the 
State Department of Education and are offered 
in sélected centers throughout the state to help 
college staff members become more familiar with 
state problems and better able to assist high school 
teachers with current problems and with postwar 
planning. 

Plans are under way for extension classes to be 
held on five successive days the latter part of May. 
They will consist of a series of discussions and 
demonstrations and will carry one semester hour 
of graduate credit. 

Oklahoma University. The three clubs of the 
School of Home Economics, Omicron Nu, Oiko- 
nomia, and Hestia, had a Christmas tea and open 
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house in December during which exhibits from all 
fields of home economics were shown. All fresh- 
man girls on the campus were invited. 


Oregon 


Oregon Home Economics Association. Port- 
land Euthenics Club. This year the club has 
arranged for various study programs and at each 
meeting a three-minute talk by members of some 
group. 

Topics discussed have included charm, chil- 
dren—preschool and school, euthenics, fabrics and 
clothes, foods and recipes, gardening—flowers and 
vegetables, hobbies, home furnishings and decora- 
tion, home management and family relations, home 
nursing, home planning and maintenance, and rec- 
reation and parties. 

Each study program chairman is responsible for 
one meeting during the year. Speakers have 
included Mrs. L. C. Pershin of the Oregon Herb 
Society; Mrs. Ethel Bridgeford of the speech edu- 
cation department of the Portland Public Schools; 
Mrs. E. W. Bennett of the Goodwill Industries, 
who spoke on repairing dolls and exhibited dolls of 
different periods. Two members, Mrs. L. E. Roy 
and Mrs. G. A. Palmer, led a discussion of “Time 
Schedules in the Home.” 

The club’s 194445 officers are: president, Mrs. 
Morris T. Little; vice-president, Mrs. C. G. 
Chisholm; secretary, Mrs. W. J. Kollas; and 
treasurer, Mrs. Y. C. Bressie. 

State Division of Vocational Education. May 
Van Deusen, formerly supervising teacher at 
Corvallis High School, is now itinerant adult 
teacher. 

At the ten district conferences of Oregon home- 
making teachers this year one of the curriculum 
units under consideration for revision was dis- 
cussed and evaluated, and plans were made for 
additional meetings. Bertha Kohlhagen, state 
supervisor, and May DuBois and Mrs. Helen 
Pook, teacher trainers, participated in the first 
district meetings, most of which were held in 
conjunction with a county teachers’ institute. 

Oregon State College. Student teachers in 
home economics are being sent to homemaking 
departments throughout the state so that they 
may do their student teaching without the re- 
sponsibility of other college courses and activities. 

Farm Security Administration. Under the 


supervision of Mrs. Viola B. Shaffer, state home 
management specialist, the Oregon home manage- 
ment personnel has been increased to eight super- 
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visors. Mrs. Lucille Vance has been transferred 
from the South Dakota staff and Ruth Bell from 
the Idaho staff. Mrs. Shaffer, assisted by staff 
members of Oregon State College, conducted a 
workshop there from October 16 to 18 on new 
techniques in supervision. 


Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology. Ardenia Chap- 
man is acting dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
To promote integration of interests, the Associa- 
tion, the State Nutrition Council, and the State 
Dietetic Association have included one joint meet- 
ing of the three in their programs of work this year. 

State Nutrition Council. During September, 
the Council emphasized good breakfasts by ar- 
ranging for good-breakfast posters, table tents 
showing the basic seven food groups for use in 
restaurants, truck bumper streamers with “Eat a 
Good Breakfast” in bold letters, a proclamation by 
the governor, 22 radio broadcasts, and newspaper 
articles. Local committees set up exhibits, and 
many included breakfast demonstrations related to 
the other meals of the day and to the basic 7 
food groups. 

The Pawtucket nutrition committee has started 
a “‘paper bag” packed lunch for war plants too 
small to support an in-plant feeding program. 
Menus are posted in plants a week ahead along 
with nutrition education material. 

The Woonsocket nutrition and welfare commit- 
tees are offering training in planning, preparing, 
and serving meals to servicemen’s wives with 
small incomes. There is a small charge, but food 
for the noon lunch is prepared. Their small 
children are cared for in the nursery. 

Rhode Island State College. Introduction of a 
general college extension program has been 
approved by the Board of Trustees. This new 
program will permit the department of home 
economics to offer its regular courses off campus 
and for credit. The first extension course to be 
offered under this new program in Providence is a 
course in Child Development and Guidance for 
public health nurses. 

Amy Holway completed study for a doctorate 
of education at Harvard University last June. 
Her thesis was a study of laboratory experiences 
for college students in child development and 
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News Notes 


guidance as preparental training. As a result of 
it, opportunities are being provided for students to 
gain more experience in work with children in the 
college nursery school and in homes. 

The program in Child Development and 
Guidance, which includes a_teacher-education 
program for nursery school teachers, has pro- 
gressed to the point where the first graduates are 
now employed as certified teachers in nursery 
schools in the state. 

The home economics staff, after participating in 
two regional curriculum study conferences directed 
by Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Education, 
is completing its curriculum reorganization. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Louise Masters, re- 
cently of Bristol Senior High School, was appointed 
home demonstration agent on December 1 to 
succeed Mrs. Gertrude Crombe. 


South Dakota 


Extension Service. At their meeting on De- 
cember 14, South Dakota home demonstration 
agents voted to join the AHEA i990 per cent 
strong as an indication of professional interest and 
because material in the JouRNAL fits in with their 
own educational program. 

Since demonstrations ending in county and 
state-wide contests have been found to be an ex- 
cellent means of extending good homemaking 
practices, home demonstration agents will conduct 
an ironing-a-shirt contest during the early spring 
and a vegetable-preparation contest during the 
summer. Demonstrations will be conducted on 
these subjects prior to the contests in which home- 
makers will take an active part. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. At the section’s meeting in 
Memphis on November 16 the honor guest was 
Margaret Browder, state supervisor of home 
economics education, and speakers were Lt. (j.g.) 
Adelaide Wall and Mrs. S. J. Buckman. Ada 
Millett presided. 

The Chattanooga-Hamilton County Home 
Economics Group held its fall meeting on October 
4. Jessie W. Harris of the University of Tennessee 
spoke on “Looking Ahead with the Family.” 

State Nutrition Committee. A Nutrition Clinic 
was conducted on December 4 by Dr. Walter 
Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service for the 
purpose of studying nutrition problems and signs 
of malnutrition particularly common in the western 
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section of the state. Dr. Wilkins was assisted by 
Dr. L. A. Crandall, Jr., of the University of Ten- 
nessee Medical College and Dr. W. D. Burkhalter, 
Shelby County Department of Health. Two 
hundred fifty representatives from public and 
private agencies attended. 

Discussion centered about the tabulated findings 
from diet-record studies of 204 school children of 
west Tennessee and physical examinations of these 
children. 

Dr. Wilkins showed slides in technicolor which 
gave a clear picture of the more acute signs of 
malnutrition. 

State Department of Education. Muriel W. 
Brown of the U. S. Office of Education visited 
in Obion County the week of November 20 and 
worked with the state supervisor of home econom- 
ics education and local officials on the program 
in family life education in the county. 

To date 1580 schools have been approved for 
operation of the WFA School Lunch Program. 
More than 100,000 children were served daily 
during October. There has been a great increase 
in the number of lunchrooms in the one- and 
two-teacher colored schools. 

Elizabeth C. Randall, for 43 years home eco- 
nomics supervisor for the Nashville Public Schools, 
retired at the beginning of the fall term. Miss 
Randall initiated the home economics program 
into the Nashville system and has seen it grow 
to be an important part of the regular curriculum. 

University of Tennessee. Druzilla Kent spoke 
on “New Trends in Education” before the Chatta- 
nooga branch of the AAUW on November 11. 


Texas 


University of Texas. Ruth Power Little, 
assistant home demonstration agent last year in 
Tyler, is substituting this year for Ruth Leslie. 

Sallie Beth Moore, recently of Drexel Institute, 
is the new head of the child development division 
and head of the new child development major. 

Helen Sands, who resigned to become Mrs. 
B. M. Wolpert, is living in Fresno, California, 
where her husband is stationed. She is serving 
as co-ordinator of the child development program 
for the Fresno schools. 

Cornelia Beckwith, formerly of Iowa State 
College, is teaching Costume Design while Mrs. 
Sara Brooks is on leave. 

Helen Deathe, Grace Sweatt, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Ranck, staff members of the University Residence 
Halls, and Mrs. Mary Steussy Gray of the Uni- 
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versity Commons are serving as part-time instruc- 
tors in Institution Administration. 

Mrs. Anna Marie Schulz Caswell is working 
toward her master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Mrs. Wanda Deter, who 
is living in Austin while her husband is a prisoner- 
of-war in a Japanese camp, has succeeded Mrs. 
Caswell as tutor in the clothing division. 

“Quality in Dried Vegetables” is the title of a 
recent University bulletin written by Dr. Gene 
Spencer of the Research Institute of the University 
in collaboration with Margaret K. Breneman, a 
graduate home economics student. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Eloise Trigg Johnson 
of Denton has been appointed extension specialist 
in parent education and child development. A 
daughter of Mrs. Edna Trigg, Denton County 
home demonstration agent emeritus and the state’s 
first county home demonstration agent, Mrs. 
Johnson recently has been on the staff of Texas 
State College for Women. 

Edith Lawrence, a former county home demon- 
stration agent, became specialist in food prepara- 
tion on October 26. 

Louise Bryant, specialist in home management, 
resigned on August 15 for an overseas assignment 
with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. After a training period in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and at the University of Maryland, 
Miss Bryant expected to be assigned to the Cairo 
(Egypt) office as agricultural rehabilitation spe- 
cialist. 

Thirty-five members of the headquarters exten- 
sion staff completed a 10-hour course in Job 
Instruction Training conducted by Gladys Gallup 
of the U. S. Extension Service. Its purpose was 
to help supervisors and specialists speed up and 
make more effective their method demonstrations 
and to enable both these groups to give this same 
training to workers in the field. 


Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. Officers 
this year include: president, Marion M. Lawrence, 
home demonstration agent, Henrico County; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Selma Andrews; second 


vice-president, Marion Williamson; secretary 
Ocie Jones O’Brien, Farm Security supervisor, 


Richmond; treasurer, Farah Rust, Radford 
College. 
State Nutrition Committee. Martha Creighton, 


state supervisor of home economics education, is 
the new chairman of the committee; Frances I. 
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Moore, formerly manager of the school lunch 
program in the Norfolk City Public Schools, suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Luna L. Willis as executive secretary; 
Dr. Raymond Kimbrough, chairman of the nutri- 
tion committee of the Medical Society of Virginia, 
is first vice-president; and Elena Becker of the 
State Department of Public Welfare is second vice- 
president. 

State Board of Education. Evelyn Cole Simp- 
son, former critic teacher at Farmville, has been 
appointed field supervisor of home economics 
education in Southwest Virginia, succeeding Mrs. 
Lucille Shumate Brown, resigned. 

Meeting on Consumer Problems. State and 
federal representatives of various home economics 
educational agencies have been invited to partici- 
pate in a meeting to be held in Roanoke from 
February 15 to 17 to discuss consumer problems. 

Vocational Home Economics Conference. A 
conference of representatives from the five colleges 
in Virginia concerned with training home economics 
teachers and members of the home economics 
supervisory staff of the State Department of 
Education was held in Richmond on December 1 
and 2 to discuss progress made toward achieving 
goals set up in the program for the pre-service and 
in-service training of teachers. 

New HEIB Appointment. Lila Williamson, 
formerly editor of the woman’s page of the South- 
ern Planter, has accepted a position with the ‘Pills- 
bury Flour Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Farm Security Administration. State and dis- 
trict personnel of the five states in Region IV 
(Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky) met in Roanoke from 
November 21 to 23 to discuss plans for operating 
the FSA program during 1945. Frank W. Han- 
cock, administrator, outlined the new policies and 
gave a brief résumé of the progress of the program. 

On December 1, 2000 FSA families were enrolled 
in the Farmers’ Health Association, Incorporated, 
which offers hospitalization and surgical care. 

Extension Service. Ruth Hunter, former home 
demonstration agent in Southampton County, is 
now district agent-at-large, with headquarters at 
Blacksburg. 

Lucy Blake, Fairfax County agent, has been 
granted leave for study at Columbia University. 

Dr. John R. Hutcheson, director of extension 
work in Virginia for the past 25 years, was honored 
at a banquet during the annual extension con- 
ference from November 13 to 17 and presented 
with a silver service. The state girls’ club agent, 
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News Notes 


three district agents, and two county home 
demonstration agents received certificates for 
having completed 25 years of service. 

In October Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. 
Extension Service conducted a series of workshops 
on “Family Adjustments to Meet Postwar Condi- 
tions” for Virginia home demonstration agents. 


Washington 


State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
met at the State College of Washington on Decem- 
ber 2. Relating nutrition information more 
closely to family life was emphasized. Ruth Fitz- 
simons of the Department of Social Security in 
Olympia, Gladys Gallup of the U. S. Extension 
Service, and Mrs. Vera Macdonal, Extension 
Service, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, assisted. 

State Board of Vocational Education. Mrs. 
Nell C. Kantner called four area conferences this 
fall for home economics teachers. Consumer edu- 
cation was emphasized. Community programs 
were discussed in panels and in section meetings. 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president of the AHEA, 
discussed the program for the home economics 
organization for high school girls, and Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education, “Signifi- 
cant Trends for Family Living and Implications 
for Homemaking Education.” 

State College of Washington. The College of 
Home Economics is co-operating with the divisions 
of rural sociology and agricultural economics in 
“A Study of Levels of Home and Community 
Living.” The plan is to study 100 families in 
each of five land-use groups in the state. The 
families will also be grouped according to size of 
family and income. Graduate students in home 
economics will interview each family. 

Extension Service. A large traveling exhibit on 
“Guides to Successful Farming” with demonstra- 
tions from the State College will be shown in the 
various counties until March. Among the many 
features are a full-sized farm freezing unit; a 
colorful canning and freezing display; a full-sized 
basement storage unit for canned and stored foods; 
and a full-sized utility room for laundry, ironing, 
and sewing. 


West Virginia 


State Nutrition Committee. A nutrition demon- 


stration meeting was held in Fairmont with Dr. 
Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service 
in charge. 
survey 


This was the follow-up of the nutrition 


made in three counties. Diet records, 
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hemoglobin, gums, teeth, height, and weight 
were checked on some 1200 school children. The 
State Departments of Health and Education and 
the Extension Service co-operated in obtaining 
the data. 

The quarterly meeting of the Committee was held 
in Charleston on November 17. Officers elected 
for 1945 were: president, Gertrude Humphreys, 
state home demonstration leader; vice-president, 
M. E. Ingoldsby, State Department of Health; 
secretary, Margaret Joseph, West Virginia Dietetic 
Association; treasurer, Mrs. J. Wayne Reiner, 
West Virginia Farm Women’s Council. 

State Department of Education. Under the 
direction of Martha Bonar, state supervisor of 
the school lunch program, a workshop was held at 
Jackson’s Mill prior to the opening of schools. 
School lunch supervisors from 17 counties partici- 
pated in laboratory work on kitchen arrangement 
and equipment, menu planning, and community 
responsibilities. 

Marshall College. Schools in Cameron, Fol- 
lansbee, and Piedmont have been added to the 
student-teacher program. 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee-Downer College. The home eco- 
nomics department has prepared 10 weeks’ menus 
with recipes and market lists for the use of families 
of servicemen. One set of menus, to cost not more 
than $7 a week, was planned for a mother with 
two young children. 

The Home Economics Alumnae Study Group 
is holding a series of round-table discussions on 
immediate postwar problems with which home 
economists are particularly concerned, including 
“Nutrition as a World Problem,” “School Feeding 
and the Need of Educating the Child in Nutri- 
tion,” and “Economic Implications of the Syn- 
thetic Fibers.” 

Mount Mary College. Under the guidance of 
Sister Mary Albert, 40 Milwaukee Red Cross 
instructors revised the instructor outlines for Red 
Cross nutrition classes. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
An exhibit of hooked rugs and woven articles will 
be held in Milwaukee at the time of the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Association of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. Homemakers who 
attend the state Homemakers’ Club Conference on 
April 28, sponsored by Wisconsin city vocational 
schools, will also have an opportunity to view the 
exhibit. City schools of vocational and adult 
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education having units in rug hooking and weaving 
will participate in the exhibit. 

Members of the exhibit committee include: 
Elizabeth Spalding, Beloit (chairman); Ruth Jones, 
Racine; Drusilla Volkman, Sheboygan; Doris 
Hartley, West Allis; Nellie Spoor, Kenosha. 

Dora M. Rude met with federal housing man- 
agers, local public housing managers, tenant offi- 
cers, vocational school directors, and homemaking 
supervisors in cities where vocational schools are 
established and where the Federal Public Housing 
Authority projects are located. 

The meeting was planned to encourage local 
vocational schools to co-operate with the FPHA in 
developing a homemaking program for residents of 
FPHA units through organized group instruction 
each week in various aspects of homemaking and 
through services offered by the homemaking 
counselor to residents of housing projects. 

Extension Service. On December 11 and 12, 
a state-wide meeting was held for agricultural 
leaders to discuss postwar problems facing Wis- 
consin agriculture and rural families. National 
and state policies affecting Wisconsin’s agriculture, 
postwar utilization of war materials and conserva- 
tion of natural resources, and rural standards of 
living and community organization were discussed 
in sectional meetings. 

The Annual Extension Conference which fol- 
lowed on December 13, 14, and 15 was a training 
conference for both new and experienced agents. 
Eunice Heywood and Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of 
the U. S. Extension Service participated in the 
home economics sessions as did also Ruth Hender- 
son, president of the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association. Flora Hanning, Helen Parsons, 
and Merle Ford of the University of Wisconsin 
discussed “‘What’s New” in the fields of foods, 
nutrition, and textiles, respectively. Frances 
Zuill discussed the “Role of Home Economics in 
Improving Family Living” at the general session. 

Farm Security Administration. Associate su- 
pervisors are busy helping to make FSA loans to 
returning veterans who wish to farm. 

Elizabeth A. Rivers, FSA regional home econo- 
mist, spoke on “Personal and Professional De- 


velopment” before the vocational education 


section of the North Dakota Teachers Association 
on October 27. 

Mrs. Myrtle Webb has resigned as associate 
FSA supervisor in Grant County. 
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Wyoming 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Evangeline 
J. Smith, extension nutritionist, was re-elected 
chairman of the committee for 1945, with Mrs. 
Gayle Shaw, FSA home supervisor, as co-chairman. 
Mrs. Willa Thornock Kennedy resumed her duties 
as executive secretary on October 8. 

At present, 22 of Wyoming’s 23 counties have 
county chairmen or committees, and there are 34 
local committees. 

The state committee, with the co-operation of 
county and local committees, is sponsoring legis- 
lation to provide for a state school lunch supervisor 
and for state enrichment of flour and bread. These 
two bills were scheduled for presentation at the 
January meeting of the legislature. The millers 
and bakers have co-operated in promoting the 
enrichment bill. 

As 26 per cent of the students in Wyoming ride 
busses to school, the need for a consultant to 
help improve school lunches is obvious. 

The state committee is most amxious that post- 
war plans include a program to continue emphasis 
on nutrition. 

State Department of Education. Margaret 
Buck, former vocational home economics teacher 
at Thermopolis, has been appointed health con- 
sultant in the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Her program will deal largely with nutrition educa- 
tion and the school lunch. 

Family understanding of the problems of the 
returned serviceman and ways family members can 
help him readjust to civilian life is the theme of a 
talk which Eva Larson, assistant adult home- 
making supervisor, has been giving before various 
organizations, civic clubs, and high school assem- 
blies. Home economics teachers have follow-up 
plans for more detailed study with their classes of 
ways families can wisely guide adjustments. 

Extension Service. Gladys Oller resigned as 
assistant 4-H club leader in December to accept an 
appointment with the War Department to train 
for occupational therapy work with the war in- 
jured. She will study at the University of South- 
ern California for four months before being assigned 
to a hospital. 

The annual Extension Conference was held in 
Laramie from December 11 to 15. Gladys Gallup 
and Mary Loughead of the U. S. Extension Service 
assisted with the program. 

Homemakers Achievement Day programs have 
been held in 17 of the 22 counties in Wyoming. 
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When Allergy Bars Wheat, Milk or Eggs... 
















Remember Ry-Krisp 


Ry-Krisp solves a big problem for those sensi- 
tive to wheat, milk or eggs because this crisp- 
baked whole grain bread is made solely of 
whole rye, salt and water. 


Other Dietary Uses for this 
Unique Bread 

In Low-Calorie Diets, Ry-Krisp is helpful. It 
furnishes most of the essential elements of 
whole grain rye yet each wafer has only about 
23 calories. 

In Common Constipation, due to insufficient 
bulk, Ry-Krisp is a natural corrective. Sup- 
plies bran and minerals of whole rye; also, 


' e 
Name 


Title or Position 


Street 





M City 
- 
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unavailable carbohydrates to further encour- 
age normal elimination. 


As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an 
every-meal favorite. Easy to serve... easy 
to eat. Economical, too. No loss from stale- 
ness because it comes packed in wax-wrapped 
trays. Ry-Krisp stays crisp! 

Probably the only 100% 
available nationally. 
FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including forbidden 
and allowed food lists for wheat, milk, egg- 
free diets, and recipes. Low-Calorie Diet Book- 
let giving 1800-calorie diets for men, 1200 for 
women; menus, recipes. 


whole grain bread 


Seeeeeeeeeeeee @SE THIS COUPON] "*«eeeeeeece20 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept 
2D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below: 
} C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 


} C75 Low-Calorie Booklet 


School or Organization 


© 


Zone State 
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Do You Know 


the most popular Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate for mak- 
ing all types of Chocolate 
Desserts ? 





We Asked 


382 Home Economists 
what Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate they pre- 
ferred. 





Over 200 Said 


they preferred Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate ... 
and Toll House* Cookies 
led the parade as the 
favorite use for Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet. 





If you can't always get your Nestle’s 
Chocolate Bars, EverReady Cocoa or 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate, remem- 
ber “Chocolate is a Fighting Food.” 
Your dealer's supply is limited, the 
needs of our Armed Forces come first. 


NESTLE: | 
SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE | | 


for Toll House* Cookies 
and other Delicious Desserts 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


a 


WOUCATION 


ra HOME ECONOMICS 
Qn CROWS 
WORD First Term Only 
\vy > _—s June 18 —July 28, 1945 


The Home Economics Division will offer 
courses to undergraduates in the following 
fields: Foods, Nutrition, Related Art, Home 
Economics Education, Clothing, Home 
Management, Family Relationships. 


For complete information write the Director of the 
Summer Session, 745 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





75th Year of Sewice 





PARIETy 
IN Foop 
WI's rer 
FOLEY 
FOOD mit 


Use the FOLEY FOOD MILL 
for Family Foods 





1. Mashes Potatoes. 
2. Mashes Rutabagas—pump- 
kin—squash 
3. Makes Apple Sauce—no cor- 
ing—no peeling 
4. Strains all cooked vegetables 
5. Crushes cooked fruits. 
6. Strains cranberries. Also used for 
G Seiten x canning tomato juice, apple 
A irates cheese—nuts— sauce, straining baby foods 
crackers — > 


Professional offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL 


FOLEY MFG. CO., 114-2 2nd St. N. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


ate oe oe 
— 

Please send Free copy of new recipe BBall “VARI- | 

ETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOL FOOD MILL” 

Alsa_send Professional | 

Offer to Home Economists on FO ’ FOOD MILL, 

(retail price $1.25). | 





Name = | 
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For TEACHERS and STUDENTS 





Leaflets on Infant Nutrition 
Provide Material for Group Work 


These manuals, assembled by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., 
are so compiled that they may be used together. The 
teacher’s manual is more inclusive and can be easily 
adapted to your own methods of presentation. 


The student’s leaflets are clearly outlined and well 
illustrated. They provide excellent material for 
class discussions. 


Both of these leaflets are punched to fit binders, size 


gi” x 11”. 


For your free copies write to Gerber’ s, 
Dept. 252-5, Fremont, Michigan. 
Please indicate number of student's 


leaflets you require. 


erber’s 


Baby Foods 


, CEREALS STRAINED FOODS CHOPPED FOODS 
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DON’T SACRIFICE {fini 
til 


hh Br : 
WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST’” MEAT 


JUST DO THIS! You know why people still roast meat at 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy 
rich brown color. 

Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, 
more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 

And now you can slow-roast meat and still 
2 Then add a little Kitchen Bou- give the roast and gravy rich brown color. 

* quet. Gives deep rich brown Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 

color—magnifies meat taste. Use it to improve the color and meat 


7 Before cooking, “wipe” roast 

* with Kitchen Bouquet. See 
how it gives meat that deep 
brown appetizing crust. 


s 
y 





flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pies, too. At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 


and Gallons call 


KITCHEN BOUQUET 


your individual 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York,N.Y. 





All the SHELDON field engineer needs is a 
general idea of what you want in the way of 
new or improved utility, efficiency, appearance, 
er convenience. SHELDON planning service — 
backed by a half century of successful manv- 
facturing experience — does the rest; supply- 
ing you with a practical visualization of the 
transformed laboratory, | . or class- 


bas ee i aes 


tee 
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"Keep your eye on the Infantry . . . the doughboy does it!" 


“Milk! Real milk from a cow!” 


The excited soldier had just landed in the 
U. S. A. after a year in the lonely Aleu- 
tians. But he might have come from any 
other front. 


At Mitchel Field, N. Y., where thousands 
of wounded have been flown in, officers re- 
port, “The first request is almost invariably 
for a glass of fresh milk.” 


In the South Pacific, a Marine corre- 
spondent asked men what they missed 
most next to their families and got answers 
like these: “Fresh milk and the morning 
paper.” “A lettuce-and-tomato sandwich, 
with cold fresh milk to wash it down.” 


This GI appetite for milk has been offi- 
cially encouraged from the start of train 
ing for the sake of good nutrition. Service 
menus provide generous portions of all 
dairy products—and help make service men 
healthier than ever before in history. 

Fresh fluid milk, of course, is tough to 
ship to foreign combat areas. But in other 
more convenient forms, milk, ice cream, 
butter and cheese go everywhere. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


So nature’s most nearly perfect food— 
milk—is making American fighters more 
fit today and assuring better health to 
future generations. And nourishing new 
foods are ready in our laboratories for the 
peaceful years ahead. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ...asa base for the development of 
new products and materials . . 
of healthand enduring progress onthe farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


-as a source 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Send now for this helpful 
BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


‘FOR CLASSROOM WORK 





On cares! qos oe 


Tl we cooked 
FRUI needy ** oe stored 
terebty cepuate grain, enriches . 
on UCL. prefer . 
e 
dares or tomate of each of th 
servings jones \ 
at average 600 calo | 
nreakiast oO le about * 
-_ A break foods totais * 4 contnbu 
recommen? basic pattern , makes © g 
mes re . fast also sent 
1 author % to 3 bs reakias' } nutnen 
Medical and eRe provide fom ™ its Such o P st every essentia 
ste, sre » lmost 
ge ou it mor tion of at 








Cereal Institute invites you to send for this 
timely, practical, educational material: 





Home Economics Department 


r 
, —— 

1. Basic Breakfast Wall Chart. 22”x17 CEREAL INSTITUTE. Inc 
2. Teacher's Source Book—a detailed | 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

handbook covering over 20 subjects | Please send me one set of the Breakfase Teaching Materials 
3. 25 Students’ Notebook Folders. — 
4. Teaching Outlines—topics for dis- | ——" 

cussion, objectives, and experiences. | Address 

City . Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
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LOVELY LINGERIE CAN BE PRACTICAL 





(2 law the” 


Cid 


fine 
warpknit 
synthetic fabric 





The unusual combination of bridal prettiness and easy-to-care-for 
practicality continues to make lingerie of Celanese Jersey, fine warpknit 
synthetic fabric, a favorite with Home Economists year after year. They 
find this exquisite lingerie washes more eqsily, dries quicker and, if pre- 


ferred, can be worn without ironing. It washes and wears without losing 


its original loveliness. 


Celanese Company, Inc. 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
fabric division of 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


*Reg. U.S, Pat, Of. 
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TO AID TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remark- 
able advances in nutritional science, have 
demonstrated that only under optimal 
nutritional conditions can the growing 
organism reach its full potential of growth 
and development. Many pediatricians rou- 
tinely recommend that Ovaltine be added 
to the child’s diet, as the mealtime bever- 
age and for in-between feedings 

This delicious food drink is a rich source 
of the nutrients required by children— 
biologically adequate protein, readily uti- 


lized carbohydrate. well-emulsified fat, all 
the essential vitamins (except vitamin (¢ 
and the important minerals 

The appealing taste of Ovaltine is appre- 
ciated by all children; they drink it with 
relish, so that three or more glassfuls daily 
are readily accepted. Since in the prepara 
tion of Ovaltine with milk the curd tension 
of the latter is reduced by fully two-thirds, 
the resultant drink is digested with re- 
markable ease, even by children for whom 


milk alone ordinarily presents difficulties. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


PROTEIN 
CARBOHYDRATE 
FAT 

CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
IRON 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made cf 
Y2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 








31.2 Gm VITAMIN A 2953 1.U. 
62.43 Gm VITAMIN D 480 1.U 
29.34 Gm THIAMINE 1.296 meg 
1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN 1.278 mg 

903 Gm NIACIN 7.0 mg 
11.94 mg COPPER 5 me 


*Based on average reported values for milk 
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Sram UCL Cr Aa 
ay einneueras CALCIUM. 


builder of strong bones 
and teeth, is supplied by 
ice cream in a form which 
is readily assimilated. A 
medium-sized serving (1/6 
quart) of vanilla ice cream 
supplies a sixth of the cal- 
cium needed by an adult 
daily. Ice Cream is in- 
cluded in Group Four of 
the U. S. Government 
Basic Seven Food Groups. 
















- THIS VALUABLE TEACHING AID 


belongs in your 
v nutrition refer- 
ence kit. A 
Free copy will 


. 


be mailed to you on request. 


FOOD VALUE of one serving of vanilla ice cream 


Calories Protein Gm. | Calcium Gm. | Vitamin Al.U.| Thiamin Mg. | RibofiavinMg. | 
200 3.9 0.131 399 | 0.038 | 0.105 | 
































..- SHARE WITH OUR BOYS... Twice a week ice cream is included 
in plans for Army meals because it is a nutritious food and an aid to 
morale. So if you aren’t able to get all the ice cream you want, remem- 
ber, you are sharing with our service men and women. When the war 
is won, there will be plenty of ice cream for everybody. 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 





Dept. JHE-245, 111 N. Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois pany 
An educational organization promoting national health faelt) aie 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. > 
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Sure-Fire Success 
with Pie Crust — 


thanks to 


i atti at 


Crisco’s Pastry Method 


OOOO OOO OO” 











IE CRUST FAILURES are more than just dis- 

appointing. They waste shortening and other 
precious ingredients. 

But with Crisco and the new Crisco Pastry 
Method, even beginners can avoid failures and 
be sure of flaky, tender pie crust every time. This 
easy way eliminates the two main causes of tough 
pastry: too much water and over-handling. 

You and your students will be delighted with 
Crisco’s sure, happy results. Try this Crisco 
recipe for apple tarts as a classroom assignment. 
(The same ingredients may be used to make a 
full-size pie.) See for yourself that with Crisco 
and the Crisco Pastry Method, it’s tender, flaky 
pie crust every time. In fact, you’ll find in all your 
classes, Crisco makes for better-tasting cakes, 
pies, cookies and fried foods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept.,—Ivorydale 17, Ohio 








APPLE TARTS 


6 medium-size sour apples VY tsp. salt 
2 tbhsps. water Ya tsp. nutmeg 
1 cup sugar Ya tsp. cinnamon 


Wash, pare, core and cut apples into lengthwise 
slices. Place in saucepan with water, sugar, salt 
and spices. Cook over low heat, stirring often, 
until apples are tender—about 10 minutes, Pour 
into small muffin or tart pans lined with Crisco 
pastry. Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) 15-20 minutes 
or until crust is delicately browned. 


SINGLE-CRUST MEASUREMENTS: 

Mix 114 cups sifted flour with '% tsp. salt in mix 
ing bowl. Put 4 cup of this flour into a small bowl 
and mix in 3 tbsps. water to form a paste. To the 
remaining 144 cups of flour add '« cup Crisco. Cut 
in Crisco (with knives, fork or pastry blender 
until the pieces are the size of small peas. Add 
flour-paste to Crisco-flour mixture. Mix thoroughly 
until the dough comes together and can be shaped 
into a ball. Roll out on floured board to about !< 
inch thickness. Fit into tart or individual pie pans 
Makes 6-8. All Measurements Level. 








S Crisco 


Pure and Sweet— 
It’s Digestible! 
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TWO-LAYER 


Your classes will be interested in this deli- 
cious, two-layer orange pie! 

It has a creamy “‘custard”’ layer on the bot- 
tom, topped witha frothy “chiffon” layer that 
doublesasa meringue (and is twice as good!). 

Made with real, fresh oranges and pure, 
plain Knox Gelatine, the filling has that 
tangy, true-flavor goodness... plus the vita- 
min C of the fresh fruit that you just can’t 
get with imitation-flavor products. 






RECIPE 
ORANGE PIE 


—_— } LEAFLET! 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine ‘2 CUP soonful salt 3 egewhites, =" stiff 
ye iy teas sa 1e she 
4, cup cold milk 1, eup orange juice 1 baked Pp SPECIAL 
i cup milk . | CLASSROOM 
—— ox in double boiler. Combine MATERIAL! 
sees nilk. Scald 1 cup milk in dou n to double 


Soften gelatine in % cup oe 

peaten egé yolks, sugar an 

til of custard c 
softene 

__ dd orange juice 

til it begins to 

pout 2 cups) 


it. Add scalde 


Remove from he 


stir until disso , 
and grated rind. Cool heh 
thicken. Pour 24 of mixtu apreeiry ot 
i aked pie shell. Chill un il 
er) aten egé whites into rema 7. 
en pile on top of pie. Chill un 


firm. 







(Filling for g-inch pi 


d milk slowly. Retur 


onsistency. floor ewes enee 





There are any number of delightful and 
interesting ways in which Knox plain gelatine 
can bring variety into plain, every-day meal 
planning by using Nature's own fresh fruits 
and vegetables with Knox Gelatine. 

Let us send you the new leaflet on making 
fresh gelatine desserts and salads, “Fresh is 
Best,’ together with our special Home Eco- 
nomics classroom material. Clip the coupon 
now and send today. 









e: uses 4 PKs.) 


FREE / 


oonful orange rind NEW RECIPE 





ia 


_—_—— re re a | 
KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York I 
Please send special Home Economics classroom 
material and new Knox leaflet of recipes for using 
Knox with fresh fruits. 
IIIT cis suinstinsscisnsele saat atin esculentum espana | 
See ee, Eee eres 
i iicitisniieiescicniaaitijinatn siento SRD sisisnitessshieblsstiienciesans ! 
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Kellogg’s Pep, with milk, sugar and fruit, not 
only is a delicious breakfast— it also serves 
as a great start on good nutrition for the day 
For this “breakfast in a bowl” is important 
in energy and protective food elements. 
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Hollagg’s 


















What Kellogg’s Pep provides. A one - ounce 
dish of PEP gives 107 calories—contains good 
protein, essential minerals, all the vitamins of 
the good, whole wheat p/us added amounts of 
vitamins B; and D. 


With milk, sugar and fruit. Milk adds 
further calories, protein and minerals, 
especially calcium. Sugar and fruit 
add more calories, and fruit adds 
further vitamins, minerals and pro 
tein. All together, this ‘“‘breakfast in 
a bowl” is mighty good eating. 
KELLOGG'S Cora Flakes, Rice 
Krisples, Pep, ALL-Brae 
KELLOGE'S Raisin 4) Bran 
Flakes and 40° Bran Flakes 
RELLOGG'S Shredded Whea 
and Krombies. Kellogg Co 
Battle Creek. Michigan 






Se 


FOOD VALUES THIS CEREAL BOWL GIVES 
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CONSUMER 1945 - 46 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


'| RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


Nine issues of planographed material, Septem- | 
ber—May. 


The releases include annotated listings of new $1200 
publications; reports of progress in standardi- 
zation and grade labeling; news from govern- 
mental departments and regulatory agencies of 
interest to consumers; news of legislation, trade 
promotion and advertising campaigns; develop- 
ments in the co-operative movement; reports 
of consumer projects, and suggestions for new | For application blanks send to 


For research in some 


field of home economics 


projects. 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 AMERICAN 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 
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SEE HOW LEMONS HELP WITH TWO IMPORTANT CONTRASTS 


IN MEAL- PLANNING! 


As teachers of foods and nutrition well know, contrasts are a “must” in the well- 
planned meal...contrasts in the textures of the foods served...contrasting flavors 
and colors. Without these variants any meal is sure to be dull and unappetizing. 
With them, each meal becomes a new experience in good eating and nutrition. 











LEMONS HELP WITH FLAVOR AND COLOR 
Few foods can be as helpful in supplying con- 
trasts to your meals as fresh lemons. Their 
refreshing tartness makes them an important 
flavor ingredient of many recipes. As a garnish, 
they are an excellent flavor complement to all 
kinds of dishes, from soup to dessert. And their 
bright, cheery color makes them a welcome 
addition to any table setting. Here are some 
of the ways in which lemons can be helpful: 












FRESH LEMON JUICE for 


Lemonade and punches 
7 Salad dressings 
‘ATL! \\. ¥ Cocktail sauces 
‘ \\ J Vegetable cookery 
| agg ey Marinating meat and fish 
' Acidulant in jams, jellies 
r; and preserves 
Pies, sherbets and other 
desserts 


s” —— — 





GRATED LEMON PEEL for 
Tea 

Rolls and pastries 
Sherbets 


Puddings and other 
desserts 



















MENTS AN 
Vegetable 
Tea 
Fish . 
salads ables 
Green vegetables 
Soups 
Melons 


juices 


nd meat 








LEMONS FOR HEALTH, TOO 


As you see, lemons can be a most helpful food 
in supplying contrast to everyday meals. But 
there is another reason for using lemons liber- 
ally ... HEALTH. Lemons are a rich source of 
vitamins C and P, a good source of B,. They 
aid digestion and help alkalinize the system. 


LET’S FINISH THE JOB—BUY WAR BONDS 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


Canapes 
Sherbets 












Sunkist 


California Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons in trademarked tissue wrap 
pers are the finest fruit from 14,500 cooper- 
ating California and Arizona citrus growers. 
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Consumer Education Section, 404 E. Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


_ REFRIGERATION TEACHING CHARTS at 10 


dj CLEAR, CONCISE, EASY-TO-USE 
‘Refrigeration Teaching Chart | 


@ The cycle of electric refrig 
eration presented in simpk 
terms, illustrated with dia 
grams, so that everyone car 
readily understand exactly 
bow an electric refrigerato: 
operates. 
Suitable for classes in Home- 
making, Food Preparation 
and Equipment. Size 37% x 
24%. Heavy paper with meta! 
hanger top. 10c each. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 
TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES 
THOMAS, SUNDAY 2:30 E.W.1 
N.B.C. + HEAR TED MALONI 


MON. TUES. WED. EVENINGS, 
BLUE NETWORK 


USE COUPON BELOW 


> 


j 
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There’re 71 more recipes where this came from 


Crabmeat Coquilles 


1 4or. can sliced Mushrooms 


3 tablespoons Butter 

5 tablespoons Flour 

1% cups Milk 

ee 

Dash of 

2 tablespoons chopped 
Green Pepper 

1 6-ox. can Crobmect 


2 tablespoons finely crushed 
Bread Cru 





mbs 


: rve 

+. mushrooms; reserve 

eco Melt butter; — a 
blend thoroughly. Add milk 


ushroom liquor to me" to 
about 1% cups milk); 840 


until mixture 
constantly. am 
salt, ped fiber from cra 


ve . 
Berea ce 


with bread crumbs oct 
eae wound A-5 Servings. 


CANCO'S BRAND-NEW BOOK 
“APPETIZING RECIPES FROM CANNED FOODS.” JUST OUT! 





a 





Here’s the most complete recipe book we’ ve 
ever published! Each recipe selected and AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
is sey , Home Economics Section 

tested not only as an individual dish but as 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
a part of complete menus. Pantry-shelf Please send me free copies of ‘“‘Appetizing 
index tells what recipes can be made from Mecipes Prom Coaned Pesug 
canned foods on hand. Extensive nutri- ETE Mae eR ey aI 
tional facts . . . handy reference guide to 

° ° BOG 00 00000 0086080dBap 0600 00000000 coseseoseses 
can sizes and number of cups each size 
contains. Other data you'll be glad to have. SHOCH. ose e ep eRe ence eeneneeeeees Zone..... 
Send for your FREE copies now. Clip Wi ccccaacas Siete. - 
coupon at right. 
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limes as many ELECTRIC RANGES means . . . 











So get NEM A’s* New, 
Comprehensive Course 


«+ 0's FRE! 





Almost THREE TIMES as many women plan to own Electric Ranges as now 
own them. That's the highly significant finding of surveys made by Household 
Magazine and the Office of Civilian Requirements. We say highly significant 
because THREE TIMES as many Electric Range Owners means THREE TIMES 
as much interest in the art of Electric Cooking—THREE TIMES as much 


demand for complete, authoritative instruction. 


To help you meet this tremendous need, NEMA offers a brand new. compre 
hensive course covering every phase of Electric Cooking. the Electric Range, its 
construction, operation and care. Prepared BY Home Economists FOR Home 


Economists, this completely-integrated course is yours for the asking 


J" HERE’S WHAT THE COURSE INCLUDES: 
\ Oo 4 68-PACE TEXTBOOK—ten big chapters, freely illustrated and jam-packed 
_ ee x* \ with complete information on every phase of Electric Cooking from funda- 
0’ 


mental theory and kitchen planning to the proper usage and care of each unit 


- 
sf \ . : 
ous ged? > of the Electric Range. 
e ¥ is) : : 
Be svt gor® “a jot , 2] SUMMARIES of each chapter, complete with drawings and easily mimeo- 
on™ - gree™ graphed for use of your pupils and home-makers. 
- 5 
pe oi  ———s & TWO LARGE, COLORFUL WALL CHARTS—one a detailed diagram of the 
mew ss eco™ _ — Electric Range, the other explaining the functions of each of its units. 
ee 
al mee me we a ae EE Ee 1 
ea i he Electric Range Section, Dept. J-25 Please end me, FREE, the complete new | 
| ject! National Electrical Manufacturers Ass'n. course Wh the Electric Range and Electric | 
| é g 15S £. 44th St.. New York 17, NW. Y feehing, just off the presses | 
afl >" 
Electric Range Section | Ral NAME . 
| 
* NATIONAL ELECTRICAL | . : ADORESS een | 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | L eer ary Se STATE ; 
| 


A-B STOVES ® ADMIRAL . ELECTROMASTER @ ESTATE HEATROLA ° FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC 
® GIBSON © HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR © MONARCH © NORGE © QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 
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Now Available... 


“The first adequate textbook” in the subject— 
thoroughly revised, and brought up to the minute. 


FOOD SERVICE in INSTITUTIONS 


Second Edition, 1945 
By BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


Professor of Institutional Management and Head of Department, Kansas State College 


and LEVELLE WOOD 


Associate Professor of Institutional Management, Kansas State College 


This newly revised second edition of an already well-received book serves a threefold purpose: the first 
section provides material to meet the needs of classes in Quantity Food Preparation (supplemented by 
‘*Food for Fifty,” by Fowler and West, Second Edition, 1941); the second section is suitable for use in 
classes in Organization and Management of Institutions; and the third, in classes in Equipment for 
Institutions 


NOTE THESE HELPFUL REVISIONS 
SECTION |. QUANTITY FOODS: gives a much larger emphasis to methods angles ed in the 


preparation of food in quantities, including a more adequate presentation of meat extenders (protein- 
rich foods), frozen foods, and dehydrated foods. Added attention is given to factors effecting food 
spoilage and measures that must be taken to insure safe food for safe services. 


SECTION I!. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF FOOD SERV- 
ICES: has likewise been expanded to give a much fuller discussion of personnel management, labor 
problems, and legal aspects of the organization and management of a food service. Methods of 
work simplification are also more fully treated 


SECTION II!. EQUIPMENT FOR FOOD SERVICES: ITS SELECTION, OPERA- 
TION, AND CARE: has also been improved. Some consideration of the industrial food service 


is now included 


The APPENDIX offers a valuable list of problems for each of the following courses: Quantity Food 
Preparation; Organization and Management of Institutional Food Services; and Equipment and Fur- 
nishings 

This book demands the careful consideration of everyone dealing with institutional food service, or with 
the teaching of this subject 


599 Pages Illustrated $4.75 





The Companion Book... 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


By SINA FAYE FOWLER, Medical Department Dietitian, U. S. Army; formerly Associate 
Professor, Department of Home Economics, Butler University, 


and BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


, 


A ‘‘must’’ for the working library of every dietitian, everyone concerned with the buying, 
preparation and serving of meals to large groups of people, and for teachers of quantity cook- 
ing. Reliable in content and presentation, easy to follow in form, and valuable in its adapt- 
ability, this is the ideal companion to FOOD SERVICE IN INSTITUTIONS. It presents 


carefully-tested, standardized recipes for effective use in large group service. All recipes are 


flexibly arranged for variations in amount . . . upward as well as downward. This is a book 
to serve you as you serve! 
Second Edition, 1941 383 Pages, Illustrated S; 











Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 


FREE for distribution in Home Economics Classes 


For Lecture Work For Laboratory Work 

This booklet is helpful because it This booklet is useful because it con- 
includes the following basic material: tains nineteen tested recipes— selected 
definitions of the different types of to demonstrate different types of cakes 
cakes; general rules for the essential and cookies. All recipes are designed 
steps in cake and cooky baking; to use less sugar and shortening, to 


temperature guide; table of measures. make best use of low-cost ingredients. 


Printed on 8%x11" sheets, 
punched to fit standard ring binder 








Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-c Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 








Please send, free of charge, _______copies ofSPERFECT CAKES AND 
COOKIES EVERY TIME.” r 

I teach (subjects) _ grade 
Name_ Se Stréeg® a 2 ; 
City . Zore__ State_ a 


ni 


te 
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